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J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIS 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


Don = =Scl SKIRTS, Se aac. 


Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies throughout the length and breadth of the Land to be the most — aud 
eable ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Singie Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect and 
Graceful SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 

They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of nova. sPRINGs, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWIsTRD THREAD the lower or bottom rode being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the eutire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, hus made the 

“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of eompression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their wnegualed 
comport to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, and other superior qualities pot 
fonnd in any other Skirt, has justified ome | Leapine FasHion Ma@azing and Opinions of the Press GENERALLY in wnjversally 
recommend?ng their use to the Ladies, aud proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the Fin? and onty article uf the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are superior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 

FOR SALE ia all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLpD tuRovGHoUT the Uxirep STATES and ELSEWHERE, 
SOLE ownsas of PATENT Gad EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WHESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as “‘Dupiex’’ have the red ink 
Stamp, viz.— 
er J. W. BRADLEY'S 


























DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRINGS 


upon the Waistbands. Also, notice that every hoop will admit of a pin betng passed through the centre, thus revealing or 
proving that there are Two Springs (or Duplex) braided together therein, which is the sucret of ther flexibility aud strength, 
a combination not to be found in any other Skirt. 


FLORENCE & 
ock Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 


Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
_ FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 











141 Washington Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

630 Chestnut Street, Philad: lphia. 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba, 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
26 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 13 Lake Street, fF imira, N. Y. 

43 Public *quare, Cleveland. 312 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

155 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 6 Union Street, Na-hviille, Tenn. 


27 North Pennsylvanta St., Indianapolis. 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Cor. Jeff and Woodward Avenues, Detroit. | 29 State Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 

}il Ment gomery Street, San Francisca. 54 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

372 te 376 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 303 River Street, Troy, N. ¥.- 

529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. Cor. Genesee, Cotumbia, & Seneca Sts., Utica- 
200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 
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WILD-BIRD SCHOVTISCHE. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY B. L. CURTISS. 
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THE WILD-BIRD SCHOTTISCHE. 
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Braiding Design. 
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Long skirt of bine silk, with over-dress of blue grenadine, trimmed with black ribbon or velvet. This same style 
may be made up as a short walking-dress, 
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Dress of white cashmere, finished on the edge with a deep plaiting of white silk, caught down by a band of bine 
velvet. The fancy pieces on the velvet band are of white silk, studded with crystal beads. The trimming on the back 


of the dress is composed of white silk, blue velvet, and crystal beads. 
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DRESSES 
FOR A WATERING-PLACE, 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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NEW STYLES 


FOR 


DRESSING THE HAIR. 











APRON WITH CLUNY GUIPURE. 





This is a simple morning apron, made of black poult de soie, and trimmed with white Cluny lace. The insertion is 
two inches wide, and is mounted on black ribbon velvet of the same width as the guipure ; the velvet is thea edged at 
both sides with the narrowest of white Clany edgings. One row of this trimming is sewn ina straight line above the 
hem of the apron. The pockets are square, and are made of separate pieces of silk, which are ornamented with three 
perpendicular lines of Cluny lace mounted on black velvet. The band is pointed in front, and is corded with white 
silk; the apron is tied round the waist with black silk cords and handsome black and white tassels. 










FANCY BORDER. 


TO BE WORKED IN. ZEPHYR. 


Explanation of Charactera,—@ dark red; © lighter shade 
of red; Gdark grey; Ba shade lighter gray: Oa medium 
shade of gray: %a lighter shade; Gstill lighter; - a very 
light shade of gray. 
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‘FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, + the year 1867, by Lovis A. Goperr, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United &.ates, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


(Continued from page 419.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kare had a call that day, at noon, from 
Doctor Russell. He had been the family phy- 
sician and personal friend of the Bentleys for 
years, and, like some other popular practi- 
tioners, was a bit of a gossip. 

“I saw Sydney for a moment, yesterday, 
in Moulin’s saloon,’’ he said, when he had 
pronounced his little patient decidedly better. 
‘‘He was discussing a capital ice in capital 
company—namely, with Miss Lambert. I had 
not seen her before in an age. She wears 
wonderfully well, and looks refreshed, instead 
of blasé, after her western campaign. She 
was never handsomer than on yesterday. I 
stopped to pay my respects to her, and to cor- 
roborate Sydney’s declaration that our small 
lady here was not so ill as to render it inex- 
pedient that Miss Lambert should accept his 
invitation to visit you.’’ 

‘*He told me that your report was encou- 
ragivg,’’ remarked Kate, quietly. 

The doctor was very scrupulous in what- 
ever had the remotest bearing upon his pro- 
fessional reputation. 

‘Oh, as to that I had very little to say. 
‘Doctor!’ he called, as I was passing, ‘ are 
you in too great a hurry to do me a good 
turn?’ I answered that I was at his service. 
*Then please certify to Miss Lambert that 
my little Lulu is not too sick for us—Mrs. 
Bentley and myself—to enjoy the society of our 
old friend. I have been begging her, for half 
an hour, to gladden our sombre dwelling by 





the sunshine of her presence, but she is obdu- 
rate.’ The sly rascal remembered, you see, 
that flattery was the belle’s natural aliment! 
I merely replied that I did not consider the 
child dangerously ill, although, to be candid, 
I did not like the constant recurrence of the 
febrile symptoms. They are rare in conva- 
lescence from such an attack as she has had. 
I am more rejoiced than I can express to you, 
my dear madam, to observe their abatement 
to-day. Good-morning! I shall do myself the 
pleasure of calling while Miss Lambert is with 
you.’’ 

‘*‘Mamma! mamma!’’ repeated Lulu, im- 
patiently, tugging at her mother’s sleeve, ten 
minutes after the man of medicine and news 
had made his smiling bow. ‘Lulu wants a 
airink !’’ 

Kate put the goblet to her lips with « 
dreamy, preoccupied air. She smiled in re- 
placing it upon the stand—a gloomily-sar- 
castic curl of the mobile mouth one would 
not care to see twice upon a woman’s face. 

‘*Lulu must lie still awhile, now. Mamma 
has a letter to write,’”’ she said, giving the 
little one her new picture-book. 

She sat down at her desk and dashed off 
the following note to Anaa Bentley :— 


‘*My Dear Sister: Sydney met Rita Lam- 
bert, yesterday, and invited her to take tea 
with us this evening. She objected to mak- 
ing a longer visit on account of Lulu’s sick- 
ness. Can you see her during the forenoon, 
and ask her, in my name, to pass a week with 
us? And cannot you spare zs much of your 
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valuable time to herandtous? Lulu is very 
much better, but I cannot as yet leave her 
entirely to the care of her nurse, Meanwhile 
I am poor company for Sydney. He needs 
enlivenment, and I know no two people who 
could cheer him up more effectually than his 
pet sister and his old favorite Rita. Please 
say to Miss Lambert how earnestly I desire her 
compliance with my petition; also, that I 
would give my invitation in person, were it 
not that my convalescent is.exacting of 
mamma’s notice to-day. Come early, and let 
me know at what hour I may send for your 
trunk. Love to mamma and Eliza. . They 
must spare you to me for a few days. It has 
been a long while since I had a real visit from 
you. Affectionately, 
Kate Beytvey.”’ 


Sydney walked heavily up the steps of his 
own dwelling that evening. Kate might have 
thought her heroies thrown away had she 
known how completely the recollection of 
Rita’s proposed visit had escaped his memory. 
He had encountered her upon the threshold 
of the confectioner’s saloon; they had eaten 
their ices together, and, partly because it was 
natural and easy for him to say things agree- 
able to his listeners, partly because he.was 
honestly pleased at meeting an old acquaint- 
ance, he had ratiled on after the fashion of 
his bachelorhood, brightly and thoughtlessly, 
with no prescient warning as to the dragon’s 
teeth he was sowing. 

He unlocked the front door, and a burst of 
merry music greeted his ears, ceasing while 
he yet steod in the hall, and succeeded by 
the softer and more joyous sound of laughing 
voices. Peeping furtively in at the parlor 
door, he saw Kate seated by the fire with Lulu 
upon her lap, Anna kneeling upon the carpet 
before the two, playing with her niece—and, 
towering above them in one of her finest poses, 
expressive of tender benignity toward mother, 
babe, and aunt, was Rita’s voluptuous figure, 
fuller; and, if possible, more instinct with se- 
ductive grace than when she had played the 
willing Chloe to his Stephen in the moon- 
lighted garden-walks and. piazzas of his 
father’s eountry-house, seven years ago. 

Few women liked Rita Lambert; because, 
insinuated the ungallant stronger sex, it was 
considered ‘‘ the proper thing’’ for most men, 
who had the opportunity offered them, to go 
through the form of homage at the shrine of 
her overweeniug vanity. .At twenty-six years 
of age, when most of her contemporaries were 
beginning to lose the lustre of their early 
charms, she had bloomed into a wanton luxu- 








riance of beauty, the sight of which purchased 
for her no increase cf favor in feminine eyes, 
while the men went into madder ecstasies 
than ever over her affluence of charms. Up 
to this day Kate hac never been jealous of 


Sydney’s admiration’ for her. It was too 


openly expressed, ‘andjavowedly too exclu- 
sively a mere pleastre of the eye for a reason- 
able wife to fear. Furthermore, until now, 
she had always been confident inthe ‘trength 
of her tenure upon her husband’s adections. 
Distrust his other protestations though she 
did, when he declared his love to be un- 
changeable in fervor and hers alone, she had 
believed him. | The doctor’s good-natured 
loquacity had set a germ which had.grown 
faster than Jonah’s gourd, and borne fruit 
more poisonous than hellebore. 

The casual meeting in the street had been 
a prolonged interview in the saloon of a fash- 
ionable confectioner ; Rita’s preposal to visit 
her, a hardly-wrung consent to his importu- 
nities that she would ‘‘ brighten his sombre 
dwelling by the sunshine of her presence ;’’ 
the doctor’s reassuring statement of the 
child’s improvement in health a trumped-up 
story to allay her maternal fears and insure 
his: favorite a longer stay beneath his roof 
than would be compatible with propriety or 
humanity, were the mother, meanwhile, 
racked by fears for the life of her babe, This 
fresh development of his duplicity sent her 
thoughts back to, the evening on which she 
had first heard Rita Lambert’s name, ‘‘His 
former filame,’’ Eliza had styled her. 

‘*T believe it now!’? Kate said between her 
clenched teeth.. ‘‘I was a fool no: tc see and 
believe it then !’’ 

Close upon this came the daring resolution 
to invite her to the house and watch them 
with her unsealed eyes. She had begun to 
relent in her purpose of treating him as one 
who had forfeited all claim to her confidence; 
to whom she was united by a nominal, be- 
cause a merely legal ‘tie; begun to questicn 
secretly whether it were indeed possible for 
love to outlive respect. Now, Love and Pity 
fled -affrighted before the beldame Justice, as 
she seized the scales in one hand, the rod in 
the other. To seoure the evidence necessary 
to convict the accused man, the devotee of 
this grim-browed goddess stooped to subter- 
fuge; wrote a letter, every third line of which 
was a lie, to decoy the accomplice into her 
righteous trap. She observed the meeting of 
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the suspected pair with perceptions sharpened 
to the last degree of acuteness. The flash and 
glow that went over Rita’s blonde visage; the 
responsive smile upon Sydney’s; the cling- 
ing touch of their hands ; the cordial hearti- 
ness of his verbal welcome to his home—none 
of these passed unnoticed, contrasted, as they 
were, with the careless familiarity of his greet- 
ing to Anna, and his formal address to herself, 
when his devoirs as host had been paid. 

The passion for conquest was natural with 
Rita as was the act of respiration. Perhaps, 
if the choice had been offered her, she would 
have preferred to undertake the fascination 
of an unmarried man. If he were intensely 
‘*eligible,’’ there was always the ulterior 
motive of securing a settlement in life, but 
such chances being few, she as often tried her 
skill upon the lawful property of other women 
as upon that which, as yet, belonged to no- 
body in particular, and was, therefore, fair 
game. It was nothing to her, and less than 
nothing, that she occasionally broke a simple, 
loving heart by the practice.of ler diablerie. 
If she bestowed more than a passing thought 
upon such insignificant incidents, it was to 
congratulate herself that one of the ‘‘demure 
kind,’’ as she denominated all wives who 
were content with the queendom of their own 
homes. «sked for no loftier niche in the worid 
than: the highest places in the affections of 
their husbands and children—‘‘ the hateful, 
starched, prim, over-good sort’’—thus Miss 
Lambert’s set wrote these down—that one of 
these, the coquette’s natural enemies, had, 
however sorely against her will, been com- 
pelled to lower her spotless crest and own the 
regal flirt her conqueror. A ‘‘ pattern wife’’ 
is, in the vocabulary of the gay sisterhood, a 
more opprobrious term than even ‘‘ old maid.”’ 

Rita had come nearer to breaking her heart 
—or whatever portion of her frame did duty 
for that usually necessary organ—for love of 
handsome Syd. Bentley, in his bachelorhood, 
than she had ever done before or since. He 
had, slighted her, as she imagined, and she 
had neither forgiven nor forgotten the affront. 
It is superfluous to remark, after adverting 
to this fact in her early history, that her 
aversion to ‘‘married prudes’’ and ‘‘ model 
spouses,’’ in the abstract, was aggravated into 
rancor;in this instance by a ‘sense of defeat 
and a hankering after revenge upon the au- 
dacious creature occupying the place she had 
selected as her own. For the fartherance of 





this pious design, she could not have asked a 
fairer opportunity than her rival had afforded 
her by her invitation to pass a week in the 
society of her coveted victim. 

Anna was extravagantly fond of children, 
and Lulu, her only niece, was her greatest 
pet. When Kate moved to carry her up 
stairs, after supper, the doting auntie quar- 
relled with her for the privilege of playing 
bearer to her irsperious little majesty, and 
gained her pc. ., transforming the light bur- 
den from the mether’s arms to her own, and 
bearing her off in triumph. Kate followed to 
undress and put the child to bed. The two 
dallied over the operations of disrobing and 
bathing the delighted babe, after the fashion 
of all child-lovers, paying tho inevitable pen- 
alty in enduring the sleepless and peevish fit 
that succeeded the untimely frolic. Finally 
she was quiet in bed, and nearly, if not quite 
asleep, and Anna made a feint of withdrawal. 

Her sister-in-law stayed her. ‘' Leave Rita 
to entertain Sydney a little longer,’’ she said. 
“I want to have a long talk about your 
affairs. I have hardly had a chance to say a 
word to you fora month past. Sit down!’’ 

Said ‘‘ affairs’? signifying Anna’s recent be- 
trothal to ‘‘one of the nicest fellows in the 
world,’’ she was not loath to sink to the low 
seat pointed out, rest her elbows upon Kate’s 
knees, and enter into fullest particulars touch- 
ing the embryo. trousseau, the time when ‘*‘it’’ 
would probably ‘‘come off,’’ and a thousand 
other things pertaining to the important ‘‘it.’’ 

‘* You see, Katie dear, there is no peculiar 
propriety in a long engagement,’’ said the 
frank fiancée. ‘‘Ed, is doing a good business, 
and we have known each other for years and 
years. I wouldn’t marry a man whom I did 
not know thoroughly—his faults as well as 
his virtues.’’ , 

‘* You are right there!’’ Kate suppressed 
a sigh, and meant that her smile should be 
encouraging—not incredulous. Anna was not 
renowned for keenness of spiritual percep- 
tions, and she prattled on, unaware of any- 
thing in the expression of her listener’s eye 
or face that should have dampened her en- 
thusiastic happiness or cast a doubt upon her 
boasted familiarity with her lover’s character. 
Kate led her on, seeming to hearken with a 
show of affectionate interest, while her ears 
were really sensitive only to sounds from the 
parlor beneath ; the subdued hum cf conver- 
sation, and, by and by, a melancholy prelude 
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upon the piano, exquisitely played; then 
Rita’s voice, cooingly insinuative in song, as 
in conversation, beginning the musical phase 
of her campaign in a ballad that has heart- 
break in every line—‘‘ Sleeping, I dreamed, 
Love.’’ Sydney did not sing it with her—a 
certain token to his wife that his had been 
the selection of the music. She saw him 
clearly as with her bodily vision, standing 
behind the siren; his head bowed and eyes 
softened to languishing by the magic strains 
and more potent witchery of the rendering. 
He used thus to bend and listen when she 
sang to him during their short, happy engage- 
ment, which they, like Anna and her lover, 
saw no expediency in lengthening beyond the 
earliest convenient limit. 

And in this remembered attitude she found 
him, when she assented, at length, to Anna’s 
proposition that ‘‘ this was a very selfish en- 
joyment; that Rita would think it queer, and 
Syd. scold if they did not go down.’’ 

Duets and trios superseded solos when the 
rapt couple at the instrument were interrupted 
by the entrance of the late tenants of the 
nursery. Anna liked to sing with her brother, 
and furnished a somewhat feeble, but sweet 
second to Miss Lambert’s spirited soprano. 

**Come, Kate!’’ said her husband, the frost 
of his imperfectly-learned reserve melting 
under the influence of his favorite art, ‘‘ Rita 
is not familiar with this song. She will play 
the accompaniment, if you will sing?’’ He 
made a motion to cross the room and lead her 
to the piano, but her coldly-civil accents 
stayed his advance. 

‘* Please excuse me! I am both weary and 
hoarse, to-night; I came to hear, not help 
make music.’’ 

She sat down by the cent+e-table with her 
work, and the concert procee:'ed. It appeared, 
upon a cursory examinatio’s of the collection 
upon the music-rack, that .t least fifty new 
and ‘‘divine’’ pieces of masic were lacking 
**to complete such an assori:ment as you two 
should have, Mrs. Bentley.’’ This from the 
siren, directing her blandishments Kate- ward. 

“If I could sing as you do, and could always 
command such a baaso’’—beamingly spoa 
Sydney—‘‘I am afraid that my fate wouid be 
that of the weaker, or more excitable thrush 
of the pair celebrated in fable—that I should 
sing myself to death, pass away in musical 
breath.’”’ 

*‘ Euthanasia!’ observed Sydney, smiling. 





He was pencilling down the names of several 
of the duets she had mentioned, and did not 
see the countenance of the beauty. Kate did, 
and, detecting the touch of embarrassment 
depicted thereupon, was certain that she did 
not comprehend the answer she had received. 

‘A shallow, superficial parrot!’’ was the 
wife’s mental criticism. ‘‘Yet he admires 
gloss and chatter. All men do!’’ She did 
justice, however, to the adroitness with which 
the parrot covered her ignorance. 

‘‘Anna, deart’’? with girlish eagerness, 
catching at a sheet the other was turning over, 
‘sisn’t that the sweetest of all earthly duets ? 
the one we used to be forever singing in “lang 
syne,’’ dear, lost “‘lang syne?’’ Let me have 
it, please!’’ 

She warbled a measure like a nightingale, if 
nightingales ever have centralto voices that 
nothing can surprise into shiillness. 

‘‘That one line has painted a whole picture 
for me! I can see the mountains, dark with 
evergreens; the flash of the silver rivers down 
the valley; the tree-shadows upon the lawn, 
and the glitter of the moonbeams upon the 
dewy grass; just as they looked on that never- 
to-be-forgottensummer. Heigho! putitaway, 
my darling, or I shall grow romantic. Ladies 
of an uncertain age should rise superior to 
sentimental reminiscences !’’ 

Before any one could remark upon this 
pensive passage in talk that was usually 
lively to gayety, the keys tinkled under her 
fingers like a concert of fairy guitars, and she 
broke into a charming little serenade :— 

“ When the Balaika 
Is heard o'er the sea, 
I'll dance the Romaika 
Sweet love, with thee!” 

‘*Sydney!’’ She did not correct the appel- 
lation by ‘‘ Mr. Bentley,’’ in the seeming for- 
getfulness of her present surroundings into 
which she was prone to lapse, on this evening. 
“Sydney! do you recollect that glorious 
night on the sea-shore, when we waltzed on 
the sand, and how, after the dance was over, 
you caught up a guitar belonging to one of 
the party, and sang the ‘Romaika?’’ It is 
strange what a charm such memories have for 
me!’’ 

Kate—unsmiling and taciturn—apparently 
absorbed in her sewing, contributing nothing 
to the general fund of enjoyment—the type 
of a rigid task-mistress, who spared herself 
no more than she did others. Beyond the 
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centre-table, with its shaded burner, the 
blond enchantress, all bloom and radiance— 
steeped in the mellow lustre shed down from 
the brackets on either side of the piano—her- 
self the incarnation of light and warmth ; ready 
to reflect his smile, or echo his sigh; to sing 
him into transient oblivion of pain, or to sym- 
pathize sweetly in what she but vaguely 
guessed from the shadow that overcast his 
eyes when a break occurred in her pleasing 
flow of words, spoken andsung. Sydney, too, 
had his pictures to study that evening, and 
he was a man—very man, moreover—one who 
liked sunshine and ease, and shuddered at 
gloom, let it overshadow either body or spirit. 
Nobody knew his idiosyncrasies better than 
did his wife, but she did not bestir herself to 
render less painful the contrasts presented for 
his inspection by the two figures we have 
drawn. 

With persistency and system she would 
have condemned as malignant in another, she 
carried out the programme she had arranged 
for this decisive week. She withdrew into the 
background whenever her husband appeared 
in parlor or library, and granted Rita every 
accessory to her beauty and wiles the exact- 
ing flirt could have desired, had her wish 
been law. So utterly indifferent did Mrs. 
Bentley appear to the progress of the renewed 
intimacy that Circe sometimes eyed her in 
wonderment and suspicion. Was the woman 
a born fool, or was she wrapped in a fatal 
lethargy by mistaken confidence in the strength 
of her hold upon her handsome lord, while he 
was being drawn nearer and nearer the un- 
certain and slippery verge where society— 
that despicable despot whom, nevertheless, 
no one except a downright madman ever yet 
did despise—declares innocent flirtation to 
end and crime to begin? Rita’s delicate foot 
had trodden sufficiently close to the preei- 
pice in by-gone days for her to understand 
perfectly what were her bearings now. She 
had also drawn cthers far into danger; wit- 
nessed their feeble struggles and subsequent 
recklessness, and she believed the tempting 
prey she now sought to ensnare was safe in 
her silken toils. But she had never before 
had assistance in this pretty and most Christ- 
ian sport from such a quarter. 

‘* Positively she has not only resigned him to 
me, but she pushes him into my very grasp !’’ 
muttered the temptress, as she surveyed her 
finished toilet in the mirror in her chamber 





on the last evening of her stay in the hospi- 
table mansion. ‘‘Can she hold her treasure 
cheaply? Has she found him tov ‘costly for 
everyday wear?’’’ 

She was not choice in her language when 
soliloquizing. Coarse-minded people seldom 
are; and what professional flirt, especially if 
she be a woman, is not coarse in grain? 

Anna had accepted an invitation to take tea 
with ‘‘ Ed.’s’? parents, who were, according to 
her, like their son, ‘‘ the nicest people in the 
world,’’ and Rita contemplated complacently 
the prospect of a téte-4-téte which should accrue 
to her profit and pleasure. 

‘*He shall commit himself, even ‘though 
no positive advantage can result from com- 
mittal now. But it will be a consolation to 
hear from his own lips that I have conquered 
—that he laments me. Better late than never, 
and half a loaf is better than n» bread. If I 
had done my work as well seven years ago, 
his destiny and mine would have worn a very 
different aspect. But I was a green girl, then 
—impulsive and over-anxious. I have always 
been haunted by the idea that he saw the 
hook under the bait. So much the greater 
the victory now !’’ 

She descended to the parlor, her shining 
silk trailing and rustling down the stairs like 
the supple coils of a real serpent. The apart- 
ment was empty of human occupant, but 
Psyche, Sydney’s tiny King Charles spaniel, 
lay coiled up, a flossy ball, upon a cushion 
before the blazing grate. Rita sat down upon 
the carpet beside her, her sheeny robes 
spread widely, and giving back the jire-rays 
from a hundred folds. Leapimg sparks of 
prismatic hues betrayed the diamjend-cluster 
below her white throat; the steadier glow of 
the opal upon her finger suggested the beau- 
tiful oriental description of the gem—‘‘a pearl 
with a soul imprisoned in it.’’ There were 
tuberoses in her hair and belt, and the room 
was soon filled with the powerful, yet languor- 
ous odor. Psyche raised her curly head and 
winked her black eyes very fast and hard at 
the dazzling apparition that had disturbed 
her nap. But at the gentle, monotonous play 
of the jewelled hand over her silky coat, 
slumber resumed its sway, and she sank anew 
into her drowsy paradise. Rita did not like 
children, although she could go into ecstasies 
over what she called, behind their parent’s 
backs, ‘‘nursery furniture.’’ If mamma or 
papa were worth winning, she ‘‘did’’ petting, 
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including baby talk, gracefully as she capti- 
vated husbands and made mortal enemies of 
wives. But the genus baby was to her a dis- 
agreeable animal, to be shunned whenever 
policy permitted. such avoidance. Of dogs 
and horses she was really fond.. Had Lulu 
and Psyche fallen into the fire together, and 
the chuice been offered her of saving one of 
the two, I am afraid she would have dragged 


out the spaniel without a moment’s hesita-’ 


tion. It was not in her nature to be cruel to 
dumb things, she was wont to say, with os- 
tentations tenderness. Perhaps Nero might 
have murmured a similar sentiment over his 
basket of pet puppies, while his pleasure- 
gardens were lurid with the flames fed by 
burning martyrs. 

Waiting there in the scarlet fire-light—she 
was a very East Indian in her love of heat— 
Rita began to croon a love-sick trifle that had 
yet in it a wild pathos which commended it 
to the ear and heart of the listener. 

**My soul, in one unbroken sigh, 
Breathes forth its love for thee ; 
More fond than parent’e love for child 


Or bird's for mate on tree. 
For thee! for only thee!’’ 


She repeated the refrain over and over, just 
above her breath, a sound hardly louder than 
the erackle and sigh of the kindling sea-coal 
upon the hearth, but it drowned the noise of 
Sydney’s entrance. He was close beside her 
before she betrayed the siightest suspicion of 
his presence. 

** Alone ?’’ he said, playfully. ‘‘ And ‘most 
musical, most melancholy!’ Don’trise! You 
look comfortable. and picturesque as you are!’’ 
He took for himself a low canseuse she had 
designedly left at her right hand, yet far 
enough forward for her to see him without 
changing an attitude she knew could not be 
improved. 

**You came in so softly that I should have 
believed you a vision of my waking dream, 
had you not spoken,”’ she said, naively. 

If he recognized-the implication that his 
image had played a prominent part in her 
reverie, he neither said nor looked as much. 
Indeed, he seemed inclined to tead her away 
from the subject of her sentimentalizings over 
the embers. 

‘* Where is Anna ?”’ he asked. 

**Gone to take tea with the Warrens,.like 
a dutiful daughter-in-law elect.” 

** And Kate ?”’ 








“Up stairs, I fancy. I have not seen her 
since dinner.’” 

** You have been lonely, I am afraid.’’ 

“A little blue—that is all! I ought to be 
ashamed to confess it, Isuppose. But I have 
had a happy week, and it is over!’’ 

**Make it a fortnight !’’ suggested the host, 
readily. 

‘Why should I? That would be gone 
more quickly than a day has often passed for 
me, in other circumstances, and I should be 
as reluctant to go at the end of the time as I 
am to-night. All the sweets of life fly from 
me before I have fairly tasted them. I should 
be willing to die the next moment if I could 
quaff one perfect draught of bliss—just one!” 

‘* You would find it evanescent as the rest 
of human delights.’’ 

‘*Maybe so; but it would be worth the 
trouble of living twenty, thirty—yes, forty 
years—to enjoy one such second !”’ 

‘* The trouble of living !’’ repeated Sydney, 
as he might reason with a pouting child. 
‘What cause of complaint have you against 
Fate, I wonder ?’’ 

“What is your quarrei with her?’’ she re- 
torted, instantly, directing a keen, upward 
lock at his face. 

He changed countenance and color, and 
hastily evaded the thrust. A phrase of 
thoughtless gallantry came most easily to his 
tongue. ‘‘ Let me see your eyes again, Rita! 
Do you know that they are opaiine, to-night? 
They match your ring in lustre and in the fire 
that glimmers far down within them.”’ 

She did as he bade her. But the fire was 
nearer the surface, now. It deepened and 
spread into passionate expression until he 
grew dizzy and breathless with gazing, yet, 
held by some mystic magnetism of the senses 
or will, he could not withdraw that gaze. The 
woman’s whole frame was vivified by the elec- 
tric flame. The mouth trembled, while it 
smiled ; the hands, that had lain crossed upon 
her lap until now, were clasped and slightly 
lifted in a gesture of marvellous grace; her 
chest heaved bigh and quickly ; she was lovely 
as angels ever are, G: 28 fiends would appear 
when they steal angelic guise. 

Suddenly, when the pantomime was at the 
height of its beauty, a flood of softness rushed 
up, dimming the unholy fire. 

‘*No, no!’ she cried, vehemently. ‘*They 
are not opals. They are said to have the 
power of winning and keeping love for the 
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possessor. Who loves me? Who ever loved 
me long? I am the idol of an hotr! the 
spoiled plaything of a day! the selfish diver- 
sion of a week! And in my fresh, happy 
girlhood, I dreamed of such different things! 
I have been burying broken hopes all my life 
long!’ 

She dropped her head upon his knee and 
sobbed aloud. When he slipped his hand 
beneath her forehead to raise it, he felt the 
hot tears upon his fingers. 

** Rita, dear child! This distress is the 
morbid fancy of a sad moment!’’ commenced 
Sydney, making a tremendous effort to confine 
his consolations within the limits of brotherly 
kindness. 

‘Yes, I have always felt that you believed 
me shallow-hearted—incapable of deep feel- 
ing!’ she interposed, sharply, but it sounded 
like a cry of pain, not of temper. 

‘You are mistaken! I, with many others 
of your friends, do credit to your depth and 
warmth of feeling’’— 

‘* Friends! “on’t mock me by using that 
word !’’ she broke in again, her face kindling 
into an angrier illumination. ‘‘ Don’t drive 
me to desperation, Sydney, or I shall say that 
which you ought not to hear—which I shall 
wish to-morrow I had died sooner than have 
said! Forgive me! I do not know what Iam 
doing or saying! But I am so sad-hearted and 
lonely. For years, my existence has been 
one long disappointment. And I have fancied 
that you were not happy. I hoped you would 
sympathize with me, or, at least, respect my 
sorrow, I will be stronger now. I could not 
bear your contempt !’’ 

She uttered the incoherent sentences with 
a feverish rapidity that bewildered Sydney 
more and more. 

‘*My dear girl! How wildly you talk! My 
contempt! We have known and loved each 
other too long for that thought to trouble 
you’’— 

sé Ah 1’? 

The sigh sounded as if it had torn through 
the heart before reaching the lips, and ere he 
could anticipate her intention, the beautiful 
head lay upon his shoulder, so near his cheek 
that her warm breath fanned it. He did not 
shrink from her. Few men would ‘have ex- 
perienced an instant impulse to rid themselves 
of a burden so lovely. But he withheld the 
caress she evidently expected. The eloquent 
wordless appeal elicited no passionate re- 

VOL. LXXIV.—33 





sponse. Whether or not she would have 
resorted to other wiles or reproached him for 
his insensibility, was not to be proved. The 
sliding doors of the adjoining library rolled 
soundlessly back, and, chancing to glance in 
that direction, Sydney saw his wife standing 
in the archway surveying the group upon the 
rug. 

With the force imparted by a great horror, 
as one leaps to his feet in a nightmare, he 
threw off the heauteous, yet hatefal thing 
that had crept into his bosom. She had 
changed into a spotted, venomous serpent, 
when contrasted with the embodiment of pure 
womanliness he had ever held his wife to be. 
A second look at the doors showed him the 
empty arch. : The warning apparition had 
disappeared silently as it had come. 

Rita had fallen to the floor, nearly crushing 
poor Psyche, who, rudely aroused from her 
bed of ease, limped, yelping, from the scene 
of action. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what was it ?’’ gasped 
Rita, struggling to regain her footing, and 
approaching Sydney, as he leaned upon the 
mantel, his hands pressing his temples. 

He groaned and shuddered at her touch— 
a gesture of aversion which she mistook for 
suffering. 

** Are you ill? What startled you? Were 
you stung, or hurt ?”’ 

‘Stung! Yes, fatally! Hurt to the heart! 
My wife was standing over there, girl! She 
saw and heard us!” “‘ 

‘At which appalling announcement Rita 
laughed aloud. ‘‘Is that all? Well! what ~ 
of it ?”’ 

‘*What of it? It means that I am ruined 
—undone—wretched for Time, and, for aught 
I can tell, for Eternity !’’ 

‘*Don’t you believe it! Heroics might de- 
ceive another woman, but between us there 
need be ne disguises on this head. Do you 
take me for an idiot, Sydney Bentley? Do 
you imagine that I have not seen from the 
first month of your marriage—ay! from the 
very moment I first saw you together—tha 
you were pitifully mismatched? that it was 
impossible she should ever content you? She 
is a cold-hearted automaton, loving her hus- 
band just as much as the law and the gospel 
tell her to de.”’ 

‘Not another word! Do you know that 
you are speaking to me of my wife?’’ The 
movement and tone of command restored 
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something like dignity to the abject figure. 
‘*She is a good, pure, noble woman, whom I 
love! You are not worthy to loose the latchet 
of her shoe—to kiss the hem of her garment 
—while I’’—He turned away. _ 

Rita remained where he had left her, while 
he paced the room in extreme agitation. She, 
too, was wounded to the quick, but she 
would not lower her colors. There was a 
spice of dare-devil in her composition at all 
times. It was rampant now, and her smile 
was dangerous, as she waiched the restless 
figure striding over the carpet. 

‘* Brazen it out!’’ she said, sententiously, 
seeing he showed no inclination to return to 
her side. 

**T can never meet her oye again!’’ was the 
reply. 

Coming up close to her, he asked, between 
his set teeth, with a sinister gleam in his eye 
that had in it more of hate than any other 
emotion—which assuredly resembled love 
*east of all. ‘‘If I leave this country to-mor- 
row for Europe, will you go with me? Dare 
you stay here after this disclosure ?’’ 

Rita laughed, again, in genuine and con- 
temptuous amusement. ‘‘Dare I? Why 
shouldI go? Does it follow because you are 
a coward, that I must be onef Moreover, I 
question seriously whether any disturbance 
will follow what yar fears have magnified 
into a ‘disclosure.’ My humble opinion is 
that Mrs. Bentley will not vex her immacu- 
late soul about what she has seen, if indeed 
she could discern anything clearly in this 
flickering light. Nor do I think that if she 
drew from her discovery the inference that 
we were in love with one another, she would 
fly into hysterics over it, or do aught else 
that was not cool and proper. A wife who 
does not exert herself to retain her husband’s 
affection, should not complain if he appre- 
ciates another’s charms. At all events, it is 
a good plan to wait and see what mischief is 
done before one betrays himself by covering 
it up. As to your European elopement, with 
many thanks for the honor done me by your 
offer of the trip, allow me to inform you that 
no woman of spirit would be likely to close in 
with a proposal delivered in that style. When 
I sacrifice country, friends, and fair name to 
link my fortunes with those of one of creation’s 
lords, it will not be for one who regards my 
companionship in his flight as a pis aller. I 
hear the tea-bell! Mrs. Bentley is the soul 











of punctuality, as of all other first-class vis- 
tues.’ She swept him a mocking courtesy im 
passing on her way to the door, showing her 
white teeth in a smile, as she did so. 

He neither moved norspoke. Hewas trans- 
fixed by this abrupt abandonment of her 
seductive disguise; the disdain with which 
she had flouted his insane proposu!. ‘The 
shock over, he trembled at the. imagination 
of what would have been his situation had 
she loved him well enough, or been so mad 
as to close in with it. Had he been dreaming? 
was his next question. He could have per- 
suaded himself of this, but for the bruised 
cluster of tube-roses that lay on the carpet, 
having dropped from her hair when he pushed 
her away. He picked them up and flung 
them into the fire with an execration: ‘‘A 
vile plot!’? he muttered. ‘‘She meant to 
ruin me, knowing all the while that she was 
safe. She is a demon, and I am a fool!’’ 

The patter of small, uncertain feet came 
along the hall, and Lulu rattled the knob of 
the door: ‘‘O, Papa!’’ she cried, as he un- 
closed it, ‘‘Mamma says you must tome wight 
away down to supper. And Tousin Rita says, 
hurry up, tause the muflings is all detting 
told, and she is dweadfully hungry !”’ 

(To be continued.) 





SUMMER FANCIES. 
BY D. Lb. P. 


I am watching the flickering sunbeams, 
That playfully glide between 

The fluttering leaves of the tall oak trees, 
That wave with a brighter green. 


The butterflies sport with the flowers, 
And the bees are humming a song, 

That sounds like a hymn of the long ago, 
As the melody ripples along. 


Oh, soft are the tints of the woodland! 
And the voice of the laughing stream 
Is the merry shout of a fairy rout, 
In some midsummer morving’s dream! 


And it seemed as if, from my childhood, 
The echoes were coming to me 

In the murmuring rhyme of the summer-time, 
As I sit "neath this rough old tree. 


And slowly the clonds move onward, 
With their gossamer sails unfurled, 

As over the deep, where the waters sleep, 
Of another and brighter world. 


And here, a true child of nature, 
Let me muse for ever and aye, 

Till my soul grows clear as an angel’s tear, 
And as pure as a maiden’s sigh! 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


The Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall keep thy 
foot from being taken.—Proverss. 

A POLIsHED grate filled with glowing an- 
thracite, a carpet bright with the sheen of 
flowers, and soft and yielding as moss; with 
windows draped with rich, heavy damask, 
rendered the parlor so cosey and comfortable 
as to give no hint of the bitter cold without, 
to the two ladies—mother and daughter— 
who were its only occupants. 

Mrs. Lennox, though she had left a half 
century of years behind her, retained much 
of the beauty which had distinguished her in 
her youth. Though the brilliance of her 
complexion had faded and the buoyancy of 
her earlier years was subdued, they had given 
place to a high-bred repose, more in accord- 
ance with her age and the refinements of her 
social surroundings. But she had lost none 
of that nameless, subtile charm, inherent in 
frank, generous natures, which wins hearts, 
and holds them when won. 

Clara, who sat near her, was her only 
daughter. Her clearly-cut features, with the 
delicate lines which gave them character, 
sweetnéss, and expression, were a faithful 
transcript of her mother’s, brightened by the 
freshness and bloom of eighteen. Her rich, 
wavy hair, at every turn of her head throw- 
ing out changeful, evasive gleams of gold, 
was so arranged as to reveal her white tem- 
ples with their fine tracery of azure veins. 

Though the brightness of a naturally joyous 
temperament and sparkiing vivacity flashed 
out now and then from her brown eyes, and 
wreathed her red lips with smiles, yet, under- 
lying these marks of cheerfulness, there was, 
on the present occasion, a hint of uneasiness, 
even sadness. Mrs. Lennox, who had been 
reading, looked up from her book. 

‘“‘T think, Clara,’’ said she, ‘‘ that I heard 
you say Mr. Iredell was at Mrs. Watson’s 
party, last night ?’’ 

‘Yes, mother, he was there.’’ 

**Do you think he improves on acquaint- 
ance ?”’ 

‘So far from it, I like him less and leas 
every time I see him.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry for that, and think the fault 








must be in you. Do you know that your 
father is much prepossessed in his favor ?’’ 

‘*T suspected he was, but hoped I was mis- 
taken.”’ 

**Clara, I’m afraid you are indulging in a 
perverse, wayward mood. Mr. Iredell has 
letters of introduction given him by some of 
the most distinguished gentlemen belonging 
to the place where he lived.’’ 

‘*So Mrs. Watson told me.’’ 

‘*Your father saw one of them, in which it 
was incidentally mentioned that Mr. Iredell 
might have been a Senator of the United 
States last term, if he hadn’t declined the 
nomination.’’ 

‘Tt seems to me that it was fortunate he 
did decline it. I believe that he was totally 
unworthy the intended honor, if, in truth, it 
was intended.”’ 

**Clara, are you aware of the full signifi- 
cance of what you say ?’’ 

sey am.’’ 

**T trust, then, that you won’t be so indis- 
creet as to express your opinion openly.’’ 

“* T know it is wrong for me to say it at all; 
but I have no faith in him.’’ 

‘*Why not? You have never heard any- 
thing against him, have you?’’ 

‘*Not a word. Everybody is loud in his 
praises. But I am certain he doesn’t deserve 
it.’? 

‘* You are unreasonable.”’ 

**It may be so, but 1 have an intuitive per- 
ception, which I find it is impossible to rid 
myseif of, that he is a bad man—an impos- 
tor.’’ 

‘IT think that this intuitive purception of 
yours is not to be relied on; or, rather, what 
you mistake for it may have its foundation, 
unrecognized by you, in some secret like or 
dislike.” 

‘*No, mother, it is not so;’’ and the grave 
sadness of Clara’s face and voice told how 
much in earnest she was. ‘‘That it has 
nothing to do with secret likes or dislikes I 
know by 

——‘ that still ray 


Which strikes out from you, how, you cannot tell, 
And why, you know not.’ 
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I only know that it 

‘Goes straight and fast as light, and high as God ;’ 
and is, as I believe, a revelation, such as is 
sometimes given in answer to a passionate 
yearning after truth.’’ 

Just as Clara said this there was a step 
heard in the hall. 

‘Tt is Roland,’’ said Clara. 

‘*Yes. Open the door, and ask him to 
come in here.”’ 

Roland Lancaster was a young man who 
had been in the employ of Mr. Lennox, who 
kept a wholesale warehouse, about five years. 
His fidelity and other good qualities had so 
gained the confidence and good-will of his 
employer, that he stood a fair chance of being 
promoted to the first clerkship when he was 
twenty-one, which would be in a few months. 

There were handsomer young men than 
Roland Lancaster, if beauty lies in regular 
features aud a fine complexion; in his frank, 
open countenance, however, and respectful 
manners, there was something far better than 
these. 

‘*What have you there, Roland?’’ asked 
Mrs. Lennox. 

**A picture, which I thought I would hang 
up in my roow.’’ 

**But you must let us see it, first,’’ said 
Clara, rising and walking across the room to 
the place where he stood, with an air a little 
imperious, yet so easy and graceful as to 
make Roland think of the lines :— 

“Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tuned law.” 
**Here, take my scissors,’’ said she, ‘and 
don’t stop to untie that knot before divesting 
your picture of its wrappings.”’ 

It is no Gordian knot that it need be 
eut,’’ said he, and as he spoke the loosened 
cord and paper covering slipped aside and re- 
vealed a domestic scene full of power and 
pathos, such as warms and thrills the heart 
and brings tears to the eyes. 

A single exclamation of delight at the first 
glimpse, and then Clara was charmed into 
silence. In a group, front of the cottage, 
composed of a father, mother, and children, 
the eyes of the eldest daughter fixed on the 
distant sea, was concentrated the pathos and 
moral beauty of the scene; though the hills 
of soft, graceful outline, dipping into the 
green valley where the cottage stood, the 
crystal stream, brightened with the glow of 
sunset, which wound its way to the sea, 





where the eyes of the maiden rested so wist- 
fully, with the groups of trees, their foliage 
locking so cool, fresh, and airy as to make 
one almost imagine that he could hear the 
rustling eloquence of their leaves, were so 
arranged as to give a oneness and harmony 
to the whole. 

‘* This is a charming picture, Roland,’’ said 
Mrs. Lennox, after admiring it for a few mo- 
ments in silence. ‘‘Do you know whom it is 
by ?”? 

**I do, but, as he is a young artist, un- 
known to fame, he prefers, for the present, to 
remain unrecognized.’’ 

**But he has no objection to being known 
to fame?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, certainly not, whenever he can 
paint well enough to deserve it.’’ 

‘* Well, then, let the picture remain here, 
instead of carrying it to your room, where no 
one will have opportunity to see and admire 
it but yourself.” 

‘*Yes, do let us have it here,’’ said Clara. 

Roland offered no objection to the proposi- 
tion, so the picture was hung where, in the 
daytime, it would have the benefit of a good 
light. 


A week later, Mrs. Lennox, her daughter, 
Roland, and Mr. Iredell were sitting together 
in the parlor. Mr. Lennox had invited the 
latter to call without ceremuny, whenever he 
had opportunity to do so; an invitation which 
he by no means slighted. 

Iredell was a large, dark-browed man, with 
rather handsome features, as far as form was 
concerned, which, nevertheless, would have 
been at a heavy discount in the estimation of 
a skilful physiognomist. A smile of doubtful 
character stole across his swarthy cheek, as 
he asked Mrs. Lennox a question suggested 
by some passage she had been reading aloud. 

‘“‘The author,’’ said he, ‘‘seems to have 
little reverence for physical power.”’ 

‘* Very little,’’ she replied, ‘‘when unallied 
to moral and intellectual power.’’ 

‘‘It isn’t always those who make the great- 
est show of morality, who are the most trust 
worthy, or the most perfect,”’ and Iredell, as 
he spoke, flashed a contemptuous—or, as 
Clara imagined, a malignant glance towards 
Roland. 

From time to time Iredell continued to re- 
gard him, as well as Clara, with stealthy 
-lances, for he imagined that she treated him 
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with more consideration and kindness than 
was due to & young man who was nothing 
more than her father’s clerk. 

Roland was aware of these glances. This 
might have been seen by his heightened color, 
and the sarcastic curve of his compressed 
lips, though he remained silent, and perfectly 
quiet. Clara did see it; so, at last, did Ire- 
dell, who tried to appear disdainful, though 
the feeling in reality was more nearly akin 
to fear, for he was jealous of the poor clerk. 
He knew that he, himself, was called a hand- 
some man, and he was far from being disposed 
to underrate his good looks, yet he was sensi- 
ble that there was a latent power—that of 
mird over matter—indicated by the broad, 
expansive forehead, the deep, luminous eyes, 
and the finely-formed, firm mouth of Roland, 
to which he had no pretension. 

His was merely the beauty alluded to in the 
question he asked Mrs. Lennox, and he knew 
that the cultivated tastes of that lady and 
those of her daughter demanded something 
more. 

He was brooding discontentedly over this 
idea, when the éntrance of Mr. Lennox, with 
six or seven letters in his hand, turned the 
current of his thoughts. 

**Roland,’’ said he, in a low voice, as he 
deposited the letters on a side-table, ‘‘ don’t 
forget that these must go in the early train 
to-morrow morning. One of them, as you 
can see by the superscription, is of great mo- 
ment—so great that I thought it best not to 
intrast it to the care of the errand boy.’’ 

**Perhaps I had better take them to the 
post-office this evening,’’ said Roland. 

**T wish you wouldi”’ 

The young man went into the hall, put on 
his overcoat, then re-entered the room for the 
letters. Iredell, during his absence, had risen, 
and was so absorbed in examining the picture 
which, the week previous, Roland had hung 
on the wall, as apparently not to notice his 
re-entrance. 

The side-table where Mr. Lennox had placed 
the letters was directly under the picture, and 
as Iredell stood exactly in front of it, Roland 
could not conveniently reach them. He there- 
fore touched him on the shoulder, and re- 
quested him to hand them to him. 

Iredell gave a nervous start. ‘Letters, did 
you say? What letters?’’ 

“Those Mr. Lennox wishes me to carry to 
the post-office.’’ 





“‘Oh, yes—I remember. Excuse my forget- 
fulness. It was all owing to this picture. 
Now, I dare say that you wouldn’t be allured 
into suffering your esthetic tastes to predomi- 
nate over your business habits.’’ 

Without answering Roland left the room. 
Mrs. Lennox answered for him: ‘‘ You are 
right in your conjecture,’’ saidshe. ‘‘ Roland 
is too conscientious to neglect the business of 
those who employ him for the sake of grati- 
fying his love for the beautiful.’’ 

**T am glad to hear you say so. Were it 
necessary for me to accept the place of a sub- 
ordinate for the sake of a livelihood, I should 
endeavor to bend my mind to my circum- 
stances, and ignore the fine arts altogether.’’ 

‘¢T ~ee no reason why you should,’’ said 
Clara, curtly. 

Iredell smiled. ‘‘Can you,’’ said he, ‘* see 
any why I should not ?’’ 

**T can!’ 

‘* Please name them, Miss Clara.’’ 

‘*Even a clerk has, or ought to have, mo- 
ments of leisure to cultivate such tastes as 
may have been given him. A talent for mu- 
sic, painting, or sculpture might prevent him 
from visiting the gambling saloon and other 
places where doubtful morals are tolerated by 
those who look down on honest industry.’ 

‘Your earnestness gives you a fine color, 
and makes you look very charming, Miss 
Clara, but I have lived in this wicked world 
of ours ten years, mcze or less, longer than 
you have, and have had opportunity to 
prove that when a young man cultivates ex- 
pensive tastes, he commonly finds means to 
gratify them, even if to do so obliges him 
to surreptitiously put his hand into his em- 
ployer’s money-drawer.’’ No one made any 
answer to this covert thrust, but a sudden 
crimson flushed Clara’s cheeks, as she saw 
Iredell cast a significant glance towards the 
picture he had been examining with such rapt 
attention. 

Just at that moment the door was thrown 
open, and Roland Lancaster, looking flushed 
and excited, entered the room. ‘Did I acci- 
dentally leave either of the letters you wished 
me to take to the post-office t’’ said he, ad 
dressing Mr. Lennox. 

**T didn’t notice that you did.’’ 

‘*T am certain that you didn’t,’’ said Clara, 
‘‘for I saw you when you took them off the 
table.” 


“It is very strange,’’ said Roland. ‘One 
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of them was missing when I arrived at the 
post-offee.’’ 

‘* Which one ?’’? demanded Mr. Lennox. 

‘‘The one directed to Leonard, Lowe & Co.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you accidentally left it in the 
library,’’ remarked Mrs. Lennox to her hus- 
band. 

‘‘NoI didn’t. I called Roland’s attention 
to that particular letter, and told him it was 
of so much importance I didn’t like to send it 
by the errand boy. You remember this, Ro- 
land, do you not ?”’ 

‘‘I do. Isaw the one you refer to before 
you put the letters on the table. It was at 
the top of the pile.’’ 

‘* You must have lost it by the way, then.’’ 

‘No; that was impossible, for I put them 
all into my coat pocket so carefully, that I 
know they were safe.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t it occurred to any of you that 
that particular letter might for some reason 
have been left behind, when Mr. Lancaster 
took the letters from his pocket to hand ‘them 
to the post-master?’’ asked Iredell, with a 
smile that was more like a sneer. 

‘I made myself sure of that before I left 
the post-office. You can see for yourselves.’’ 

As he said this, nervous and irritated by the 
manner rather than the words of Iredell, he 
quickly turned his pocket imside out. As he 
did so, several pieces of paper fluttered down 
to the floor. Iredell stooped down and ga- 
thered them up before any one had time to 
look at them, and see what they were, and 
handed them to Mr. Lennox. He turned pale 
at the sight ofoneofthem. It was an envelope 
torn in a way that showed it had been hastily 
opened, but the superscription, ‘‘ Leonard, 
Lowe & Co.,’’ was entire. 

‘*Roland!’’ said he, in a calm, but severe 
voice, ‘‘ what could have tempted you to do 
this ?’’ and he heldsup the torn envelope so 
that all could see it. 

**T didn’t open that letter, sir,’’ said Ro- 
land, firmly. 

** But you see that it is open, and it must 
have fallen out of your pocket.’’ 

‘* How it came there, I know not.’’ 

It was an oversight, no doubt,’’ said Ire- 
dell blandly. ‘‘The more polite way for the 
young gentleman would have been to tear it 
in pieces, and scatter them to the wind that 
is piping so merrily without. Miss Clara, I 
think we have quite a practical, and convinc- 
ing illustration of what I said relative to the 





expediency of a certain class of persons culti- 
vating a taste for the fine arts.’’ 

**T am not convinced that Roland Lancaster 
broke that letter open, nor never shall be,’’ 
she replied. 

‘Really, Miss Clara, your incredulity reach- 
es a point which may be termed heroic. I 
should be almost willing to be stigmatized 
myself, if thereby I could call forth such a 
manifestation of the confidence and trust of 
one so good and beautiful.’’ 

‘*Mr. Lennox,’’ said Roland, ‘‘I demand 
that this matter be thoroughly investigated, 
and that without delay.’’ 

Before Mr. Lennox had time to answer, the 
door-beil rang, and a stranger was admitted. 
‘¢ An extremely cold evening,’’ said he, with 
a keen glance at Iredell. 

This allusion to the weather was answered 
by Mr. Lennox, who invited him to sit near 
the fire. He was about to accept the invita- 
tion, when Iredell rose, and in a low voice 
bidding the ladies ‘‘Good-evening,’’ rather 
hastily went towards the decor. His egress 
was barred by the stranger, who placed him- 
self before it. 

‘* Will you please let me pass, sir?’ said 
Iredell, trying to assume a nonchalant air. 

‘*As Mr. Iredell is my guest,’’ said Mr. 
Lennox, ‘‘I have a right to inquire why you 
take such an unwarrantable liberty as to en- 
deavor to prevent his leaving the room ?’’ 

‘It isn’t an unwarrantable liberty, sir, for 
I’ve a warrant in my pocket to arrest him.”’ 

‘*You are mistaken in the person, sir,’’ 
said Iredell. 

**No, lam not. I know you perfectly well. 
You have eluded me for a long time, but I 
wasn’t discouraged, and am rewarded by find- 
ing you at last. You see, sir,’’ turning to 
Mr. Lennox, ‘‘that he has been guilty of a 
heavy forgery. He imagined that he managed 
the affair very adroitly, and so he did; but 
he wasn’t cunning enough to escape detection. 
Are you ready to go?’’ addressing Iredell. 
‘*My assistants, who are waiting without, 
may be impatient this cold, raw evening, if 
kept there too long.’’ 

**Isn’t it possible that he has that check in 
his pocket that was taken from the torn en- 
velope ?’’ suggested Roland. 

‘*You needn’t be at the trouble of searching 
for it,’’ said Iredell, taking a piece of paper 
concealed in his coat sleeve, and throwing it 
on thé floor. 
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**T knew all the time that Roland waa in- 
nocent,’’ said Clara. 

‘*T hoped he was,’’ remarked Mrs. Lennox. 

Somehow, it seemed to all—to Mr. Lennox 
no less than the rest—that a dark cloud, in 
which were the hidden lightnings of the sterm 
and the whirlwind, had passed away when 
the door closed behind Iredell. 


‘¢ You proved yourself to be a better judge 
of character than either of us,’’ said Mrs. 
Lennox to Clara, some weeks after the fore- 
going incidents. 

‘‘The truth is,’’ replied Clara, ‘‘I was a 
little angry at having Iredell set up on a 
pedestal as a fine specimen of humanity, 
when I knew all the time that he was trying 
to slander and put down one who, in reality, 
was so much better and nobler than himself. 
It made me keen-sighted, [ think.’’ 

‘Yes, Roland is noble and good. I see it 
more clearly every day. He, like no other I 
have ever seen, has'the power to bring out 
the bloom and sunshine of my daughter’s 
heart, which at the same time fills his own 
with that more vivid, intense life, welling up 
from the deep fountains of the soul, which 
are never reached any other way. Your 
father, too—do you know what he thinks 
about him ?’’ 

‘*T believe he prizes him more highly than 
he did before Iredell came so near blighting 
his character forever.’’ 

‘*He does, and, to make it manifest, he 
proposes, when he is twenty-one, to take him 
into partnership instead of promoting him to 
the first clerkship.’’ 

**He is twenty-one to-day,’’ said Clara. 

‘* Yes, so it is no longer a proposition, it is 
a reality,’’ said Mr. Lennox, who had unper- 
ceived entered the room in season to hear 
what his wife and daughter said. 

Roland was with him, with a face radiant 
with joy. 

‘*¢Lennox & Lancaster.’ It sounds quite 
euphonious,’’ said Mrs. Lennox. 

‘‘Well, it doesn’t sound badly,’’ replied 
Mr. Lennox. ‘‘ And, as the new duties of the 
partnership I have bestowed upon our young 
friend will bring with it many cares, in my 
qpinion it is nothing more than right that he 
should have a help-meet,’’ and, before they 
fairly realized what he was doing, he took his 
daughter’s hand and placed it ‘n Roland’s. 
‘‘ Ageept this,” said he, ‘as the crowning 





glory of your birthday present; the posses- 
sion of which, I trust, will soon be sanctioned 
and confirmed at the altar.’’ 





THE USE OF COLORS OF DRESS. 
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As the object of all decoration in dress is to 
improve, or set off to the greatest advantage, 
the personal appearance of the wearer, it fol- 
lows that the colors employed should be 
suitable to the complexion; and as com- 
plexions are so various, it is quite impossible 
that the fashionable color, though it may suit 
a few individuals, can be becoming to all. 
Instead, therefore, of blindly following fashion, 
as a sheep would follow the leader of the flock, 
even to destruction, we should like to see 
every lady select and wear the precise shade 
of color which is not only best adapted to her 
peculiar complexion, but is in perfect harmony 
with the rest of her habiliments, and in ac- 
cordance with her years and condition. The 
Orientals, and other inhabitants of tropical 
countries, such as the negroes of the West 
Indies, love to clothe themselves in brilliant 
and positive colors—reds and yellows, for in- 
stance. They are quite right in so doing. 
These bright colors contrast well with their 
dusky complexions. With us ‘ pale-faces’’ 
it is different; we cannot bear positive colors 
in immediate contact with the skin without 
injury to the complexion. Of all colors per- 
haps the most trying to the complexion are 
the different shades of lilac and purple. The 
fashionable and really beautiful mauve and 
its varieties are, of course, included in this 
category. In accordance with the well-known 
law of optics that all colors, simple or com- 
pound, have a tendency to tint surrounding 
objects with a faint spectrum of their comple- 
mentary color, those above mentioned, which 
require for their harmony various tints of 
yellow and green, impart these supplementary 
colors to the complexion. It is scancely ne- 
cessary to observe that, of all complexions, 
those which turn upon the yellow are the 
most unpleasant in their effect. But, it will 
be asked, is there no means of harmonizing 
colors so beautiful in themselves with the. 
complexion, and so avoiding these ill effects ? 
To a certain extent this may be done; and as 
follows: Should the complexion be dark, the 
purple tint may be dark also, because, by 
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contrast, it makes the complexion appear 
fairer; if the skin be pale or fair, the tint 
should be lighter. In either case the color 
should never be placed next the skin, but 
should be parted from it by the hair and by a 
ruche of tulle, which produce the neutralizing 
effect of gray. Should the complexion still 
appear too yellow, green leaves or green rib- 
bons may be worn as trimmings. This will 
often neutralize lilac and purple colors, and 
thus prevent their imparting an unfavorable 
hue to the skin. Scarcely less difficult than 
mauve to harmonize with the complexion is 
the equally beautiful color called ‘‘ magenta.’’ 
The complementary color would be yellow- 
green: ‘‘magenta,’’ therefore, requires very 
nice treatment to make it becoming. It must 
be subdued when near the skin, and this is 
best done by intermixture with black; either 
by diminishing its brightness by nearly cover- 
ing it with black lace, or by introducing the 
color in very small quantity only. In con- 
nection with this color, we have recently ob- 
served some curious effects. First, as to its 
appearance alove: if in great quantity, the 
coler, though beautiful in itself, is glaring, 
and difficult to harmonize with its: accom- 
paninents. Secondly, as to its combination 
with black: if the black and magenta-color 
be of nearly equal quantities—such, for in- 
stance, as in checks of a square inch of each 
color—the general effect is dull, and some- 
what neutral. If, onthe contrary, the checks 
consist of magenta and white, alternately, a 
bright effect will be produced. Again, if the 
ground be black, with very narrow stripes or 
cross-bars of magenta-color, a bright, but yet 
subdued effect, will result. This last effect 
is produced on the principle that, as light is 
most brilliant when contrasted with a large 
portion of darkness—like the stars in a cloud- 
less sky—so a small portion of bright color is 
enhanced by contrast with a dark, and es- 
pecially a black ground. Yellow, also, is a 
difficult color to harmonize with the com- 
plexion. A bright yellow, like that of the 
buttercup, contrasts well with black, and is 
becoming to brunettes, when not placed next 
the skin; but pale yellow or greenish yellow 
suits no one, especially those with pale com- 
plexions. Its effect is to diffuse, by contrast, 
a purple hue over the complexion, an< this 
is certainly no addition to beauty. Blue is 
favorable to most complexions; light or sky- 
blue especially so to fair persons with golden 





hair; fuller tints to those who are less fair, 
or in whom years have developed more of the 
color of the sere and yellow leaf peculiar to 
autumn. It often happens, that as persons 
advance in years, colors which suited. them in 
youth cease to be becoming; pink, for in- 
stance, agrees with a youthful complexion 
and fair skin, but it does not harmonize with 
the yellow tints of more advanced age; in this 
ease either sky-blue, or pure deep blue, will 
be substituted with advantage for pink. 





ADIEU. 
BY JOMN D. KAVANAGH. 


Frienp of my heart, adieu! 
God keep thee in his care! 
Receive this parting sigh! 
Believe this parting prayer! 
And do not quite forget the few 
Bright hopes we 've known— 
Adieu! Adieu! 


Remember vanished hours ; 
Let memory softly dwell 
On one who thinks of thee 
With thoughts too deep to tell— 
One whose love more steadfast grew 
*Mid clouds and tears! 
Adieu! Adieu! 


Let gentle dreams arise, 
When thou art far from me— 
Of all the “‘ counsel sweet” 
That I have shared with thee; 
Think of me still as when we two 
Mingled sweet thoughts. 
Adieu! Adieu! 


Think of the neart of love 
That ever sprang to meet 
Thy slightest wish—and deemed 
No earthly joy so sweet 
As when on spirit wings it few 
To speak with thine! 
Adieu! Adieu! 


Think of the heart of faith 
‘That watched with anxious pain 
For tidings of thy health 
O’er the dividing main. 
Think ofthe loving heart and true 
That writes, with tears, 
Adieu! Adiew! 


Though dark with many a fault 
The selfsame heart may be, 
It hath one spot unstained ; 
It never erred to thee! 
Those are no idle words, nor new— 
Thou knowest their truth! 
Adieu! Adieu! 


~~ 





Taz love that has naught but beauty to 
keep it in good condition is short-lived. 
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Dramatis Persone. 


Miss TRANSCENDENTAL, sentimental young lady, 

Miss Mary Dovewas, practical friend. 

Miss Buryett, fashionable acquaintance. 

Miss SrroncEeRty, maiden aunt who advocates 
Woman’s Rights. 

Oup Lapy, Miss T.’s grandmother. 

Bripveet Mutrooney, Jrish servant. 

FLowek Girt. 

Tuomas TRANSCENDENTAL, tormenting brother, 
aged fourteen. 

Apoupuus Firz-Auien, a dandy ; admirer of Miss 
Transcendental. 

JoNATHAN AND SABAH DucKLOW, country cousins. 


Scene I.—Private parlor; Miss TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL in morning robes, turning the leaves of a 
novel; Miss Doveuas near her with sewing in 
hand. 

Esmerelda. O, Mary, you cannot think how 
glad I am you are here. I have been so 
lonely, and felt the need of a kindred mind 
somuch. Sometimes the tides of sad thought 
and feeling have been so strong as almost to 
overflow my fainting spirit, and you may 
imagine how I hail the prospect of a friend’s 
appreciating sympathy, after such a mental 
dearth. 

Mary. Why, Esmereida! I supposed you 
were as happy as we poor mortals can expect 
to be—with this beautiful home, and so many 
kind friends about you. Really, you must 
have serious trouble to make you unhappy 
with such pleasant surroundings. 

Es. Yes! trouble indeed. Outward sur- 
roundings cannot satisfy the cravings of the 
soul, and surely, Mary, you can imagine my 

uish when I tell you that I am not appre- 

ted here, even by my own friends. (Sighs 
and puts handkerchief to her eyes.) My most 
sublime conceptions are laughed at as ‘‘ sen- 
sation’’ ideas, and my beautiful ideals are 
ridiculed as ‘‘ bread and butter sentin:ent,’’ 
and just because I possess such an ethereal 
nature, and cannot descend to the everyday 
vulgarity of life, Iam dubbed by my friends 

** good for nothing,’’ etc. Oh, I cannot begin 

to tell you the half of my trials; but doubtless 

you have met with the same difficulties, for 
true genius is never appreciated, and I believe 
you to be a kindred spirit. 

Mary. Really, Esmerelda, I confess I had 
such notions once, but since I returned from 





BUCKLEY. 


Madame Durand’s, I have had very little time 
to think about ideals, and have aspired but 
very little beyond my daily routine of duties, 
which have kept my time fully occupied. 
When I get discontented with my lot, I go 
out among the sick and poor of our village, 
and soon become resigned to my condition; I 
am very sorry for your trials, but I fear I do 
not fully appreciate them. 

Es. ‘* Notions !’? O Mary, I had hoped that 
in you I should find a congenial spirit. 


Enter Tom, with fishing-rod. 


Tom. I say, Esmerelda, can’t you find a bit 
of twine, to tie this rod together with? Come, 
now, that’s a darling. 

Es. How can you speak so loud, Thomas? 
you jar my head terribly. Of course I. can’t 
get you any twine; go and ask grandmother. 

Mary. Here, Thomas, I think I can find you 
some in my reticule. (Goes to the reticule and 
Jinds twine.) Won’t you sit down here to 
mend yourrod? (He sits down.) Have youa 
fine stream for trouting near? I love fishing 
dearly, and woald like to go with you some 
time, if you will allow me. 

Tom. Now, that’s jolly! I try to get Esme- 
relda to go fishing with me, but she always 
has a love story to finish, and it’s no use. 
We've got a splendid trout brook near by, 
and I shall be delighted to show you it. 

Es. Yes! Thomas is always teasing me to 
go fishing with him, but really my nerves are 
so delicate, I cannot bear the sight of the dis- 
gusting creatures, squirming around so, and 
I am sure if I should touch one, I should ex- 
pire with horror! (Many laughs heartily.) 

Tom. You see, Esmerelda keeps us in a 
stew all the time for fear she will see or hear 
something that will jar her delicate spirit out 
of her body; but here is my rod again, just 
as good as new. I’m much obliged to you 
for the twine, Miss Mary. [Exit Tom. 

Es. There, you see just how it is; every- 
body misunderstands my delicate organiza- 
tion. Only yesterday that saucy boy called 
me a nervous molly-coddle, because I refused 
to go and see Cousin Jane, who has been sick 
nearly a year with a spinal disease; when 
he knows I cannot endure the sight aha 
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camphor bottle, and the odor of a sick-room 
nearly throws me into spasms; some people 
are so selfish and inconsiderate. The last 
time I saw Cousin Jane, six months ago, she 
looked so pale and corpse-like, I dreamed of 
ghosts for a week afterward. Nothing would 
tempt me to endure such 4 trying scene again. 

Mary. 1 infer from this, that you do not 
spend much of your time in visiting the sick. 

Es. Mercy! no; deliver me from sick people. 

Mary. Doubtless, in a town like this, you 
have many opportunities for charity. 

£s. Oh, I assure you I am very charitable ! 
I presume I put more money in the mission- 
ary box than any young lady in town, and 
cnly last week I gave ten dollars toward get- 
ting a box of mittens to send to the South Sea 
Islanders. Poor creatures, how delighted 
they will be! 

Biddy. (In the hall.) Run in, darlint— 
shure an’ the ladies will buy your purty 
flowers, if it’s but for the sake of yer swate 
face. 


Enter Fuower Gru. 


Flower Girl. Will the ladies please buy my 
flowers ? 

Es. (Crossly.) Oh, dear me, I smell pop- 
pies! Don’t bring them any nearer. (Fans 
herself.) And there, you little beggar, see 
the mud you’ve brought in; what excuse 
have you for this shameful intrusion ? 

Flower Girl. Please, ma’am, dear mother is 
sick, and has no one ¢o care for her but me, 
and I thought maybe I might sell these and 
buy her some medicine. 

Es. The same old story—somebody is always 
sick! Do take those disagreeable flowers 
away, I shall surely faint. 

Mary. (Rising.) Here, little one, what is 
your name! I think I will come and see 
your mother, if possible. (Gives her money.) 
Your flowers are very pretty, and I have no 
doubt you will find purchasers for them. 
( Takes a bunch of violets.) 

Flower Girl, O, iady, if you will come! 
Mamma’s name is Mrs. Moore, and we live in 
No. 5, at Kent’s Row. (Mary takes notes of 
directions.) [£zit Frower Grew. 

£s. How could you encourage the little up- 
start, Mary? It is against my principles to 
countenance such barefaced beggary. 

Mary. 1 am sure the child had a very pleas- 
ing manner, ‘and not at all forward. 

& Oh, these beggars are all such hypo- 





crites, one can never tell. (TZouches bell. 
Enter Bwpy, dishcloth in hand.) Biddy, don’t 
ever let another beggar into the house; just 
see the mud on the carpet! Do you under- 
stand? not another one on any consideration! 

Biddy. Yis, mim. (Aside.) Bad luck to 
yees, for a selfish craythur. 

Es. And here, Biddy, if any one calls this 
afternoon, tell them I am not at home. 

Biddy. Not at home, Miss Ismarilda? 
(Stares.) 

Es. Certainly! What are you staring at? 

Biddy. Sure, ma’am an’ it’s mesilf that ’ll 
maintain that yer not at home the day. 

[E£xit Bipy. 


(Curtain fails.) 


Scene IIl.—Same as before. Miss TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL in elegant afternoon dress, idling with cro- 
chet work in easy chair. Miss Dovexas, plginhy 
but richly dressed, sits near. 


Es. Now we can have a delightful téte-d-téte 
without danger of being interrupted by callers. 
It is so stupid to be obliged to entertain com- 
pany with whom one is not congenial. 

Mary. That reminds me of the question I 
wished to ask you. What society have you 
here ? 

Es. Now you have mentioned one of my 
greatest trials. There are a plenty of what 
you might call very good people, no doubt, but 
they are so occupied with charity schools, 
sewing societies, and their own petty affairs, 
that I suppose they have no time to cultivate 
the nobler powers of the soul. They seem to 
have no ideals beyond the actual, and live in 
such a humdrum reality, that really I cannot 
associate with them. To be sure there is one 
family here with whom I hope to become in- 
timate; they live just across the way, in that 
elegant stone front you see, and are immensely 
wealthy and aristocratic, and seem to belong 
to a higher sphere of society. 

Mary. Indeed, I congratulate you! 

Es. The daughter of the family is such a 
sweet young lady, and wears such an erquisite 
waterfall, I am sure I shall find her a true 
soul friend. 

Mary. But you haven’t told me about that 
Mr. Fitz Allen, you wrote me of, and you have 
been writing poetry too, I hear. You know 
I am fond of fine poetry such as yours is, no 
doubt. 

Es. Really, Mary, you begin to talk sensi- 
bly; and perhaps I can yet admit you into 
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the exalted realms of thought and feeling 
which I myself enjoy (blushing and playing 
with fan); but as for telling you alk about 
Adolphus, I feel my nerves are not strong 
enough. I know you will be - perfectly 
charmed with him. He has the most exqui- 
site moustache, and such delicious little feet, 
and his voice has such a melodious warble, 
quite realizing all my previous conceptions 
of an Eolian harp. (Bell rings.) 

Biddy. (In thehall.) Anit’s sorry lam, but 
Miss Trancindintil is not at home since airly 
this morning. (Es. goes carefully to the door 
and listens.) 

Miss Burnett. Are you quite sure? i saw 
her at the window a few minutes ago, and no 
one has gone out since. : 

Biddy. An’ yer eyes have desaved ye, thin, 
for me misthress is not at home the day. 

Es. (Rushing out.) Biddy, you-good-for- 
nothing girl, how can you tell such dreadful 
stories? What do you mean? 

Biddy. Troth an’ I mane that I supposed 
ye were not at home, but perhaps ye are; it’s 
not me that’ll be conthradicting ye, sure, 
ma’am. 

Es. Go to the kitchen, you saucy girl! 
(Ezit Binpy.) Walk in, Miss Burnett. JI am 
delighted to see you; to think that creature 
should have told you I was not at home! 
Miss Burnett, my friend, Miss Douglas. 
(Ladies courtesy and take seats.) 

Miss B. What a beautiful day. Really, 
nature seems to smile on our philanthropic 
enterprise. Knowing how benevolent you are, 
Miss T., I came first to you for aid, and I know 
our cause will enlist your strongest sympa- 
thies. 

Es. Pray what is it? I am sure it is a worthy 
cause to find an advocate in Miss Burnett. 

Miss B. Ah, you flatter me; but we are 
collecting a box of books to send to the poor 
dear cadets at West Point, and, knowing how 
generous you are, I thought perhaps you 
would feel it a pleasure to send some of your 
books. I have donated several which I quite 
dote on, but I feel no sacrifice can be to omuch 
for the brave fellows. 

Es. Certainly not; I am very glad you called 
on me, and I shall be most happy to aid you 
in your noble work. 


Enter GRANDMOTHER. 


Old Lady. I thought I’d come in and sit a 
spell, seein’ as you’d got company, Asma- 








raldy. (Takes seat and knits industriously. Es. 
very much shocked.) 

Es, I think I will send my last novel, ‘‘ The 
Pirate’s Love.”’ It is suck an elevating work, 
and so full of lofty and sublime sentiments, I 
really feel it my duty to send it. Have you 
read it? 

Miss B. Oh, yes, and it' is superb. Jsn’t 
that scene where Seraphina hangs suspended 
over that frightful chasm, by a single ringlet, 
perfectly heavenly? Just imagine the feelings 
of Adolphus, half a mile away, as he hears 
her piercing shrieks for aid! Do send it by 
all means; it is just the. work our poor dear 
soldiers need. 

Old Lady. What; you going to send books 
tu the soldiers!’ Wall, now, I’m real glad you 
spoke on’t, for I’ve got some I’d jest as soon 
send as not, and I’ll go right straight and 
get ’em. [Exit Orv Lapy. 

Miss B. (Laughing.) I see a prospect of 
being very successful. (Rises to go.) 

Es. I will send the books over by the sér- 
vant, and I hope you will be successful in 
your patriotic mission. (Re-enter Oup Lapy.) 

Old Lady. Wall, now, you aint goin’, be ye? 
Here’s them books I told you on. This one 
is Baxter’s ‘‘Saint’s Rest’’—my poor old man 
used tu read it so much. (Wipes her eyes.) 
And this here one is ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ a 
drefful good book for soldiers. (Lays them 
on table.) 

Miss B. I am much obliged to you, ma’ata. 

[E£zit Miss Be 
( Curtain falls.) 


Scenyx III.~—Curtain rises, and discloses Bippy in 
coarse working dress, flourishing broom. 


Biddy. Och murther; to be sure an’ what 
a hard lot yees has, Biddy Mulrooney, wid the 
misthress calling ye here, and calling ye there, 
to clane up her muss, and she that wake and 
delicate that she can’t brathe the breath of 
& poppy lafe without fainting away. (Gets 
chairs in middle of the room and tips over roch- 
ing chair, etc.; goes to table, takes up bottle.) 
Indade and here’s Miss Ismarildy’s perfumery 
bottle. Take a good sniff, Biddy Mulrooney, 
for it’s not ivery day in the wake ye gets 
howld of such smelly stuff. (Smells and starts 
back.) Och murther! an’ it’s no wonder that 
Miss Ismarildy’s narves are wake. This stuff 
is enough to unjint the narves of a horse, to 
be sure—but faith an’ I must be hurrying 
about, or the misthress will be jawin’ and 
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jawin’ agin, because me worruk isn’t did. 
(Goes to piano.) She is so mighty peticular 
about her pianny bein’ dusted clane, I’ll just 
roll up me slave to give stringth to me arrum 
—(rolls up sleeve) and here’s her best pint 
applekay handkercheer to dust it wid, thank 
me stars. (Dusts very violently. Holds up 
handkerchief.) Murther! murther! to see the 
dirthyness of the leetle lace rag. I belave 
I’ll jist tuck it up under me slave, and thin 
the misthress’ narves will be spared the shock 
of seeing the dirt, sure. (Tucks handkerchief 
up her sleeve.) Oh, the considerate craythure 
ye are, to be sure, Biddy Mulrooney. 


Enter Es. in uli evening dress, hurriedly. 


Es. 0, Biddy, you lazy girl! what have you 
been doing, that this room is not yet regu- 
lated, and it is nearly time for Mr. Fitz Allen 
to arrive? Where is my bottle of smelling 
salts, and my handkerchief? 

Biddy. And sure, ma’am, is it the smelling 
salts ye call it, that knocked me down? 

Es. I presume you have been meddling 
with it, you troublesome creature; where is 
my handkerchief? , 

Biddy. Is it the one wid the leetle lac 
p’ints all round it? 

Es. Yes! it is real point appliqué; have you 
seen it? I believe that you have, and, more- 
over, that you have taken it. 

Biddy. Indade and indade, ma’am, an’ I 
hav’n’t seen yer p’int applayky handker- 
chief. An’ it’s not the likes of ye that would 
be accusing an innocent girrul of staling? It 
must be under the farniture, or ye has 
dropped it somewhere’s. (Es. lifts chair to 
pxt in place.) Now don't be breaking down 
yer dellicate constitution, lifting the great 
heavy cheers. (Takes it from her.) Sure, an’ 
that ‘s worruk for the likes of me. (Hand- 
kerchief drops from her sleeve.) And there’s 
yer little handkerchief! (Picks it up.) An’ 
it’s caught in me ‘slave, it must have been, 
ma’am. 

Es. (Angrily.) Alikely story, indeed—you 
@readful huzzy! I will not have such a de- 
ceitful creature in the house. You can paok 
up your clothes and Icave this very night. 
I'll not be so imposed upon. 

Biddy. ( Sobbing.) Oh, ma’am, have marcy 
on a poor girl, and it was the thought of the 
poor craythurs at home that made me stale, 


and niver before have I done the likes of it, J 





Sy 


and niver again will I yaild to timptation, 
niver. (Sobs, and blows nose on sleeve.) Oh, 
ma’am, if ye ’ll kape me, I’1) be all ye could 
ask of me, an’ it’s not ivery one that could 
garve ye as I can, wid yer wake narves and 
delicate constitution. 

Es. I know it, Biddy; no one can do as 
well for me as you can, and, considering that 
this is your first offence, I think I will try you 
a little longer. Dry your tears and tell me 
how I look. Mr. Fitz Allen is so fastidious. 
(Arranges dress before mirror.) 

Biddy. An’ ye looks like a born siraph, 
ma’am. An’ if Mr. Fitz Allen isn’t filled wid 
the admiration of ye this night, he’s a baste, 
to be sure. 

Es. There, he has come. Run with the 
broom, Biddy. (Bell rings. Bivvy runs to the 
dcor and throws out broom, while Es. takes a book 
and seats herself on the sofa. Bivvy, after hur- 
riedly dusting chairs with her apron, goes to the 
hall door, and announces Mr. Frrz AuLEN.) Good- 
evening, Mr. Fitz Allen; I am delighted to see 
you. 

F. A. Ah, Miss Transcendental. (Kisses 
her hand.) It is a chawming evening. (Sits 
beside her.) But how sad you ah looking; 
may. I inquiah the cause? 

Es. Ah! Mr. Fitz Allen; my sensibilities 
are so exquisitely tender, that I cannot even 


read of the sorrows of others, without feeling 


an agony of sympathy. The trials of this 
beautifal heroine are so like my own, and her 
longing for appreciation and love found such 
an echo in my own sad heart, that I could not 
restrain my tears. But pardon me for dis- 
closing my griefs to you. 

F. A. Do not say, Miss Transcendental, that 
you ah not appweciated. Youah talents have 
long been admiahed by youah humble servant. 
(Bows.) While youah gentle and admiwable 
qualities have awakened the fiah of love in 
one devoted heart. Oh, that I might hope my 
passion is weturned. 

Es. Ah, Mr. Fitz Allen, your entranving 
conversation, and the lofty sentiments you 
have expressed while conversing with me, 
have often been my inspiration, bearing me 
away on eagle pinions while climbing the 
heights of poetry. Have you read my “Lines 
to a Dying Grasshopper ?”’ 

F. A. Most certainly. May I hope that the 
sentiments expwessed in those sweet lines 
have wefewance to me? 
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Enter Brpy. 


Biddy. There be a leddy and jintleman at 
the door, Miss, that’s jist arrived from the 
keers, and says they must see yees. 

Es. Who can they be? I am very sorry, 
Adolphus; but perhaps they will stay but a 
snort time. Show them in, Biddy. 

[£zit Bwpy. 


Enter Mr. and Miss Ducxtow. 


Jon. Why Cousin Asmaraldy, how du ye 
du’? I’m jist about tickled to death to see 
you. (£xtends hand, and shakes pump-handle 
shake.) And here’s yer Cousin Sally Ann, tu. 
I guess you’ve eeny most forgot Sally Ann, 
hain’t yer? for it’s been somewhere near 
onto ten year since you ’ve seen her, I reckon. 
Take a cheer, Sally Ann, I’m goin’ tu. Make 
yerself ter home under all sarcumstances, is 
my motter. (Mz. and Miss Ducktow help them- 
selves to seats. Mn, Frrz Aten makes frequent 
use of an eye-glass.) 

Es. (Faintly.) Please, sir, don’t speak quite 
so loud; my nerves are so weak. Adolphus, 
dear, will you please hand my smelling salts? 
(He hands her salts.) 

Jon. Got weak narves, hey? Yer Aunt 
Jemima allers used to steep up a leetle catnip 
and a hull lot of narve root in molasses when 
she got weak headed so; I’ll bet ’twould do 
you lots of good, don’t you, Sally Ann? 

S. A. Like as any way ’twould, I’ll fix 
some for ye if ye’d like tu hev me; but, 
Jonathan, I wish you ’d remember I prefer to 
be called Sary. 

Jon. Wall, Sary, then, if it suits ye any 
better; some folks is so dre’dfal stuck up. 
But, Cousin Asmaraldy, why don’t yon inter- 
duce us to yer beau? 

Es. (Despairingly.) Mr. Fitz Allen, Mr. 
and Miss Ducklow. 

Jon. Wall, now, I’m powerful pleased to 
make your acquaintance. (Takes out a large 
yellow silk handkerchief and blows nose very loud. 
Es. puts hands to her forehead and groans.) I 
hope I see ye purty well to-night? 

F. A. (Very stiffly.) Thank you. 

Jon. But, here, I be forgettin’ them trunks 
tothe depot. I guess I’ll hire a coach ana go 
right straight arter’em. You goin’ tu, Sary? 

S. A. Wall, I guess I will. 1’d admire tu 
ride in a real coach. (70 Es., apologetically.) 
You see that’s something we don’t git, up 
our way. Is’pose you don’t want to go and 








leave yer beau, and you won’t feel bad cos 
we go and leave you, cousin? 

Es. Oh, no! not at all. 

S. A. Wall, we’ll hurry right back. [Exit 
Sarr Any and Jon. Es. gives a sigh of relief, 
and uses smelling bottle. F. A. regains compo- 
sure.) 

Es. Oh, those dreadfal people. To call me 
‘‘cousin,’’ indeed; I’m sure I never saw 
them before, and if they are relatives, I pre- 
sume it is a very distant connection. 

F. A. Aw, no doubt. 


Enter Miss Stroncerty in full Bloomer costume, 
with umbrella and valise. Walks up to Es., 
and slaps her on the shoulder. 

Miss S. How are you, Esmerelda? How 
are you’ Looking pretty hearty, I see. 

Es. (Indignantly.) You are much mis- 
taken, Miss Strongerly (if you are she), my 
health is quite delicate. 

Miss S. (Taking a seat.) Ah! indeed. I 
should have been here long ago, but I have 
been giving lectures on the route, ani so 
could not reach here as soon as I expected. 

Es. Lectures! Aunt Marian? 

Miss S. Yes, child! The great cause of 
Woman’s Rights cannot be longer neglected. 
Men are becoming more and more disposed to 
crush the dear race under their despotic heel, 
bidding them remember that they are the 
weaker sex, and under the control of the 
‘lords of creation.’’ This is not so. ( Whirls 
umbrella, and raps it on the floor.) Woman 
shall arise in all her power, and put the libel- 
lous assertion to shame. (Turning to Frez 
AttEN.) Have you read my last speech, 
young man? 

F. A. I am not awaah that I have had that 
pleasuah, ma’am. 

Miss S. No one could read that speech, 
young man, without being aware of it, and 
also being impressed with the ennobling prin- 
ciples it contains. I hope to have the satis- 
faction uf repeating it before the enlightened 
audiences of this town, and aiso hope to ad- 
vance the glorious cause I am— 


Enter Oup Lapy. 


Old Lady. Goodness gracious me! Who’s 
come now? You do have such sights of com- 
pany. 

Miss S. Why, mother, don’t you know 
your daughter Marian. (They shake hands.) 

Old Lady. Sakes alive! is this you, Mary 
Ann? (Starting back and holding up her hands.) 
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Law sus! You hain’t turned Bloomer, Mary 
Ann Strongerly! If this don’t beat the Dutch. 
What is it for, du tell? (Seats herself.) 

Miss S. This costume, madam, is an‘emblem 
of the exalted mission I am laboring to per- 
form. Yes, madam, before woman can take 
her place by the side of man as his equal, 
she must put off the restraints of fashion, and 
adopt the garments best fitted for her great 
work in the world. 

Es.- Will some one fan me? I fear I shall 
faint; this shock is too much. (Sinks back.) 

F. A. (Coldly hands her a fan.) Perhaps I 
had bettah retiah, Miss Transcendental, and 
give you the uninterrupted pleasuah of youah 
friend’s society. 

Es. (Clasping her hands.) Do not leave me, 
Adolphus, to bear this trying scene alone. 
Oh that I were better fitted to endure the 
rude shocks of life. (F. A. sits again.) 

¥. A. (Muttering.) Pwetty twap for a fel- 
lah to be caught in. 

Old Lady. Asmaraldy’s almost as weak- 
headed as her Aunt Jemima was, and you 
know she used to faint away when we killed 
hens. Such a fuss about weak narves, and 
sich trash as she made, and Asmaraldy grows 
more and more like her every day. 

Miss S, This is one great cause why woman 
does not occupy her rightful sphere. Yes! 
the example of a few weak silly sentimental- 
ists so biases the opinions of men that we are 
looked on as an inferior race. 
at Es.) 

Old Lady. Wall, now, ye mustn’t be tu hard 
on Asmaraldy. Gals is allers a leetle weak- 
headed when they’re in love, and Asma- 
raldy’s no wuss than the rest, I guess; and 
this young feller is a purty nice chap, tu, I 
reckon, if he does look a leetle green at fust 
sight. (Zo F. A.) Is yer ma well to-day? 

F. A. Mrs. Fitz Allen enjoys her usual 
health, ma’am. 

Old Lady. Wall, that amounts tu the same 
thing, I s’pose. Why, Asmaraldy, what on 
airthis the matter? How pale ye look! (Goes 
toher.) Iguess you'd better fan her a hetle, 
bub, I’m afeard she will faint. 

Es. (Faintly.) Do go away, if you have any 
mercy on my poor nerves, leave me at once. 
Take that dreadful woman away, grand- 
mother; the sight of her quite overcomes me. 

Old Lady. Wall, I kin go, I s’pose. I pre- 
sume this young feller kin take as good keer 
en yeasI. Come, Mary Ann, I ’ll bet ye ain’t 


(Looks daggers 





had any supper, and ye’ll be fainting away 
next I know on. 

Miss S. That is a weakness I never give 
way to. (Glances contemptuously at Es.) / 

[£zrit Miss 8. and Otp Lapy. 

F. A. (Rising.) Miss Transcendental, I 
find it necessary to bring my visit to a close. 
Ah! Ahem—my admiration of youah talents, 
and for youahself remains the same as before ; 
but the blissful consummation of our de- 
quaintance, I had contemplated, is wendahed 
impossible. My natuah is such, that the 
meah contact with vulgarity is unbearable, 
and it would be extweme folly for me to unite 
myself in marriage with a lady whose family 
were not of a high society awdah; therefore 
while you are all that is charming and lovely, 
youah vulgah relations (of whose existence 
I was not awah until the last painful houah) 
from an insurmountable barrier to our union, 
With a sinceah desiah for youah futah happi- 
ness, I wish you a very good-evening. 

[Exit ADOLPHUS. 


Es. O Adoiphus! Adolphus! this is too 
much. (Sinks back.) 
( Curtain falls.) 


Scenzs 1V.— Same as before, Mary sitting alone, 
tn morning dress. She soliloquizes. 


Mary. I really am at a loss what todo. I 
pity Esmerelda. The scene of last evening 
was certainly a very trying one to one of her 
disposition. I feel it my duty to try and 
show her the folly of her present course, yet 
I fear she has become so accustomed to it, 
that my efforts will be ineffectual. She is 
naturally good-tempered, lively, and agreea- 
ble, and might be a useful member of society, 
did she not allow this sentimental folly to 
rule her actions. Oh, for an inspiration to 
eloquence that would convince, and convert 
her from the dawdling sentimentalist she now 
is, to the true earnest woman she might so 
easily become. (Enter Es.) Good-morning, 
my dear Esmerelda. I hope I see you well. 
(Rises and embraces her, and leads her to a seat 
beside her.) 

Es. Ah, Mary, as well as one can be, who 
is so tossed on the waves of affliction as I. 
( Weeping. ) 

Mary. My dear friend, I have been thinking 
of a remedy for all your trials. It may seem 
a harsh one to you, but I assure you it is the 
only sure one. May I speak to you of Adol- 
phus Fitz Allen? 
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Es. (Weeping.) Yes; I can bear it from 


you. 

Mary. He is doubtless a very suitable per- 
son to pick up a lady’s fan or glove, and act 
as beau in a ball-room. But, my dear Es- 
merelda, yowfr experience of last evening 
teaches you that he is not a person on whom 
you can rely. Woman’s nature is such that 
she needs a strong arm to lean upon, and a 
wiser judgment than her own to turn to for 
counsel and advice. Do you feel that in Mr. 
Fitz Allen you find these qualities ? 

Es. No, Mary, I cannot aay that I do. 

Mary. There are some strong-minded wo- 
men, like your Aunt Marian, for instance. 

Es. (Interrupting.) Don’t mention her. I 
cannot endure the thought of her yet. 

Mary. (Laughing.) I was going to say 
that there are some women who do not need 
support, being sufficient in themselves; for 
such Mr. Fitz Allen would make a becoming 
helpmate, but you are delicate and shrinking, 
and need a stronger nature to sustain you in 
life’s various trials, and one who will be your 
friend under all circumstances, even though 
you should be visited by a circle of vulgar 
relations. 

Es. Do not ridicule my misfortunes, Mary. 

Mary. This is not ridicule, but truth. There 
is but one way in which you can find real 
happiness, and this is by adopting au entirely 
different course of conduct. Reserve the 
sympathy you expend on novel heroines, for 
flesh and blood sorrows. You have abundant 
means, and you would soon find it a privilege 
to go out among the poor and see the bless- 
ings your money brings, instead of hearing 
of it indirectly through the missionary re- 
ports. You have hitherto lived in ideals, 
fancying yourself unappreciated, while the 
truth has been you have not appreciated 
yourself. Can you see any truth in what I 
have said? 

Es. Yes, much; but I am not strong enongh 
for the life you propose. 

Mary. I do not expect you can at once 
conquer all your prejudices and enter into a 
new life; but will you not resolve to make at 
least an effort. 

Es. Yes. Iam convinced that in the life 
you recommend me you enjoy more happiness 
in one day than I do in a week, and I will 
try at all events to conquer myself. I can but 
fail. Adolphus’s selfish desertion has awaken- 
ed thoughts to which I have been a stranger 








since my dear mother died, and I am resolved 
I will obey my. better impulses. 

Mary. Oh, my dear friend, I am so rejoiced. 
As a first step in this good way, let us call om 
your Cousin Jane—if your nerves are weak, 
so much the more easily conquered. 

Es. (Smiling.) Quite and idea, certainly, 
one I do not recollect to have seen in any of 
Miss Braddon’s novels, though I accept your 
hypothesis. Did yor call at the home of the 
little flower girl I treated so rudely yesterday ? 

Mary. Yes, and was well repaid for going: 
the poor woman was very sick, and I promised 
to call again to-day. Will you go with me? 

Es. I will; but first I must go and ask par- 
don of my aunt and cousins for my foolish be- 
havior last evening. I know they are good and 
kind-hearted, but so dreadfully vulgar ; it will 
require all my self-control to treat them as 
they deserve, but, Miss Transcendental, you 
have now a master, and must obey orders. 

[Exit ladig. 
(Curiain falls) 





Apvice To Reap irs.—If you measure the 
value of study by the insight you get into 
subjects, not by the power of saying you have 
read many books, you will soon perceive that 
no time is so badly saved as that which is 
saved in getting through a book in a hurry. 
For if to the time you have given you had 
added a little more, the subject would have 
been fixed on your mind, and the whole time 
profitably employed; whereas, upon your 
present arrangement, because you would not 
give a little more, you have lost all. Besides, 
this is overlooked by rapid and superficial 
readers—that the best way of reading books 
with rapidity is to acquire that habit of severe 
attention to what they contain, that per- 
petually confines the mind to the single ob- 
ject it has in view. When you have read 
enough to have acquired the habit of reading 
without suffering your mind to wander, and 
when you can bring to bear upon your sub- 
ject a great share of previous knowledge, 
you may then read with rapidity; before 
that, as you have taken the wrong road, the 
faster you proceed, the more you will be sure 
to err. 


Ir there be anything thoroughly lovely in 
the human heart it is affection. All that 
makes hope elevated or fear generous belongs 
to the capacity of loving. 








MY EXPERIENCE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Wuew I informed my mother this morning 
that I was going to pass the day in writing, 
that worthy woman asked me, with an unmis- 
takable sneer :— 

**Hav’n’t you had enough of it?’? And 
others, knowing my woful experience, might 
be tempted sarcastically to repeat the ques- 
tion. 

I answer promptly and boldly. Yes, Ihave 
had enough of it, too much, much too much 
of it; and itis because I feel that the last 
straw has been laid upon the camel’s back, 
that I send forth this indignant protest and 
record of my wrongs. It is of no use to tell 
me that I can’t get it published. I will get it 
published, ifI pay advertising price; and they 
tell me it ’s twenty-cents 2 line. But what is 
money when your soul’s in arms? Away, 
base, mercenary calculations; and you, my 
pen, record your life. (To be sure it ain’t 
the same pen I had when I began, nor the 
second, third, or even twentieth; but that’s 
nothing.) 

It is now no matter hew or when or where 
I first resolved to become an authoress, bug 
sufficient to record that I did so resolve, and 
acted upon the resolution; that is, my part 
of it. If the public know me not, if my name 
stands upon no publisher’s advertisement, if 
my manuscripts now lie, neatly numbered, 
dated, and tied up, in the top bureau drawer, 
left hand side, let those answer for the sin 
who have cruelly doomed them to that ob- 
scure position. Well—as old maids say when 


they meander from the starting-point of gos- 


sip—‘‘ where was I?’’ 

Oh, I see. I resolved to become an author- 
ess, and havir ; sapplied myself with station- 
ery, solitude, and sand, I cast about for an idea. 
I had none of the absurd notions of inspiration, 
genius, and sentiment that clog many pens 
and break author’s hearts; no, I took up the 
pursuit in a business point of view, and went 
at my first novel in a business-like manner. 
Still, I will not deny that on certain days 
my pen flew over the work, while on cthers 
it dragged; for instance, it was very easy to 
plunge the characters into dire confusion and 
inextricable perplexity, but I am sure they 
were not more puzzled than I was how they 
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were to get out. Indeed, the heroine had the 
eonsolation of knowing she must get out of 
the scrape somehow, but poor I had all the 
bother of devising ways and means. I deter- 
mined that my first story should bea romance 
in the Radcliffe style, because ene don’t have 
to bother about probability or possibility, 
common sense, or, indeed, common anything. 

Nothing could be more complete than my 
story. My plot was continually tangled into 
double knots and intricate twists, to be nicely 
drawn out and wound off in even threads, till 
every horrible mystery lay coiled in a nice little 
ball of explanation atthe end. Then fora title, 
what could surpass ‘‘The Castle of Terror- 
struck; or, The Lost Found?’’ My heroine, 
with hair of paly gold, and eyes whose azure 
dimmed the skies, went through adventures 
that would have killed a giant. With frail 
form and pallid cheek she dared storms and 
earthquakes, got saturated and stunned, 
fainted in all the proper places, and revived in 
the nick of time; was lost and rescued, thrown 
from her horse, drowned in tears, plunged 
into subterranean dungeons for months with- 
out a change of linen, and came out fresh and 
pure as a rosebud; lived in a cave all winter, 
without catching even a cold in her head; was 
brought up in a fisherman’s cabin, and made 
her first appearance in high society adorned 
with all the accomplishments and graces that 
are expected in a daily governess; was snub- 
bed and scolded, persecuted and slandered, 
driven from castle to cave, from cave to dun- 
geon, from dungeon to palace, from palace to 
cottage; eloped in the dead of the night with 
the wrong man, who run the hero through 
just as the heroine sprang from the second 
story window; escaped from the villain by 
the aid of the servant girl, and finally ap- 
peared at the end of the third volume as 
beautiful as a dream, having carried her gui- 
tar, preserved her snowy robe unspotted, and 
retained fresh flowers on her bosom through 
the whole romance. My hero, too, with his 
Spanish cloak and jetty curls, where could 
his equal have been met? Always on hand, 
‘like Day & Martin’s blacking,”’ to catch the 
fainting heroine as she falls from her horse, 
to hold the rope ladder steady for her light 
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footstep; to hear the dulcet sound of her 
voice ; as she pours forth her love in music— 
with the strength of Hercules, the courage of 
Mars, and the physique of Apollo, he defied 
tyrants, burst bonds, recovered from deadly 
wounds, discovered poisoned bowls, evaded 
hidden daggers, slew hired assassins, and 
finally, still retaining the Spanish cloak, was 
all ready, at the end of the third volume, to 
dash in upon the unnatural marriage cere- 
mony, denounce the villain, unfold the 
schemes of iniquity, clear up all the myste- 
ries, and claim the heroine. Of course there 
were nuns and monks, daggers, bloody hands, 
secret openings, concealed doors, sliding pan- 
els, dimly-burning lamps, broken staircases, 
mnysterious paintings, poisons, shrouds, skele- 
tons, ghosts, midnight alarms and morning 
surprises, shrieks, owls, bats, inquisitors, 
smugglers, tyrants, cruel parents, music, 
tombs ; in short, all the paraphernalia of the 
most thrillingromance. Yet—will you believe 
it ’—this absorbing tale went through as much 
tribulation as its heroine. It was offered in 
every city and to every publisher. It was 
proposed as a serial for the—well, let the edi- 
tor’s guilty conscienve supply the name; it 
travelled from New York to Philadelphia, from 
Philadelphia to Boston, then to Cincinnati and 
Baltimore, finally to return to rest in igno- 
minious obscurity in the left hand corner of 
my top bureau drawer. 

Then I tried a modern romance, or, as it is 
sarcastically styled, a tale of everyday life. If 
there is any everyday young lady who can 
match, from personal experience, any of these 
so-called novels, let her write. She is a traitor 
to the public if she refuses it her autobiogra- 
phy. . 

My heroine was born in the lap of luxury, 
reared in a style of Oriental splendor, was 
beautiful as Venus and accomplished as the 
Muses; wore No. 6 kids and No. 1 gaiters, 
had unlimited supplies of bewitching cos- 
tumes, and jewels enough for a king’s ran- 
som. A stern father, and weak, fashionable 
mother, completed her possessions. Ofcourse 
she was an only child—heroines can’t be bo- 
thered with brothers and sisters—and equally. 
of course, she had a lover who was detested 
by her father for his poverty, scorned by her 
mother for his noble contempt for frivolities, 
and adored by the heroine for his misfortunes. 
Heir to a prineely fertune, he lives in a gar- 
ret upon acrust, because his rich uncle’s will, 
VoL. LXXIV.—34 





instead of being filed at the lawyer’s, is tucked 
away in an old-fashioned writing-desk, con- 
taining unsuspected drawers. (I wonder it 
never occurs to heroes and heroines, under 
these circumstances, to smash all the furni- 
ture in the house—it is almost certain to pay.) 
Being refused by the cruel usurper even a 
room in his uncle’s domain, he emigrates to 
a garret and writes poetry, which not paying 
him, he enlists and goes to the wars, first 
presenting his fair betrothed, in a secret 
meeting, with a huge diamond of the first 
water, set in an antique ring, and she, quite 
oblivious of the fact that it is valuable enough 
to be a handsome private fortune, slipped it 
upon her finger, does her part in the farewell 
scene, and ‘‘falls fainting to the floor as his 
footstep dies away. 

Then her father fails and dies, and she is 
plunged into the depths of poverty, but still, 
by some lucky inspiration, learns to cook, 
wash, sew, and bake without tinging her 
snowy robes or blacking her tiny hands. She 
goes through all that a heroine should endure, 
is snubbed as a daily governess, insulted asa 
seamstress, has brain fever, pneumonia, and 
other becoming disorders, where flushed 
cheeks and brilliant eyes burning with fire 
are set off by crushed ringlets and snowy 
hands clasping heated brow, or where the 
pallid lip and drooping eyelid tell of mental 
anguish too great for the frail form; she lies 
at death’s door, but revives to find the last 
chair burned, her wardrobe at the pawn- 
broker’s, her landlady ‘‘on the rampage,’’ 
and her mother dying of consumption. With 
the first glimmer of reason she gets up, makes 
fires, sews day and night, earns a scanty pit- 
tance, comforts her mother’s last hours, and 
finally falls fainting from starvation upon the 
pavement immediately under the street lamp, 
which throws a ray of light upon the huge 
diamond, just in time for it to be recognized 
by the returned lover, who, having found the 
will in an accidental visit to a comrade’s 
room (said comrade splitting up the old writ- 
ing desk for firewood, which gives a chance 
for ten pages of explanation as to how he ob- 
tained it, and other matters), and risen to be 
a commander-in-chief, has come home to seek 
his Araminta. 

And, side by side with the Castle of Ter- 
rorstruck, its companion in misery, lies this 
sweet domestic story of everyday life. 

And in this connection I should like to in- 
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quire of nove! writers in general, what be- 
comes of the interesting heroes and heroines 
when the reader loses sight of them. 

When Araminta faints as Lionel leaves her, 
is she supposed to lie there until the author 
wants her for a new scene, or does she get up 
and go to sewing, cooking, or scrubbing until 
she is again called for? 

When Leonora turns scornfully from Al- 
phonse’s suit, and sails majestically from the 
room, does she go on sailing until the roman- 
tic meeting with Wilfred brings her again to 
the reader’s view ? 

When Lorenzo dashed wildly from his cruel 
father’s presence, tearing his hair, is he sup- 
posed to be still tearing and dashing through 
the nine chapters which intervene before we 
find him seated by the brook at Angelina’s feet ? 
Or do they, like actors and actresses, get all 
ready for the next scene before they appear? 
Do the poor heroines who figure as govern- 
esses, seamstresses, or authoresses, employ 
the leisure between their thrilling interviews 
and hair-breadth ’scapes, in darning their 
stockings and mending their snowy robes? 
When they pass months without food or sleep, 
don’t they make up for both after the curtain 
falls? When Amelia pushes aside her un- 
tasted repast and leaves the room sobbing, 
don’t she ever slip into the pantry and eat 
cold mutton vn the sly, to prepare for the 
trying moment when she must decide between 
her life’s happiness and woe? When Aurelia 
tosses on her sleepless couch from midnight 
till dawn, can she never steal a nap in the 
morning, when the author leaves her for 
eleven pages in peace and quietness? If not, 
how can they stand it? If they go on agoniz- 
ing and fainting, sobbing, tossing, starving, 
and droopiag during all the interviews, if 
their pallid cheeks are always white, their 
eyes ever wakefuj, their appetites never 
roused, no wonder they ‘‘start and turn pale,’’ 
‘* fall fainting on the floor,’’ and ‘‘rave de- 
liriously’’ upon the slightest provocation. 

Then why do not heroes and heroines have 
any other disease than consumpticn or brain 
fever, vavied in military novels by dangerous 
wounds or fails from precipices. Who ever 
heard of an Agres with a cold in her hed, or 


an E‘iictt with ‘he mumps; the «bordinate 
charectere do so:aetimes, to be sare, get up 
ma‘inox and rieumatism, bui the hero or 


heroiue scars abore all such plebeian com- 
plaints, 
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But to return to my fate. When my second 
romance was rejected, I sat down, seriously 
to consider why I did not suvceed, and I saw 
in a moment that it was because I had never 
felt the pangs I described. All notices of 
great authors mention that ‘‘no one but one 
who has felt such agony, could have pictured 
—etc. etc.,’? so by way of describing a good 
heroine, I determined to become one, and 
then write my autobiography. Of course, the 
first step was to fallin love. I took a mental 
inventory of the variou8 gentlemen who had 
figured upon our visiting list, but found none 
to please me. One was too stout, another too 
tall; vune stammered, another talked fluent 
nonsense; one had blue eyes instead of black, 
while another wore his tallow locks undyed— 
in short, there was not a hero among them. 
I was still thinking over the possibility of 
procuring a novel lover, ready made at a 
short notice, when one walked by the win- 
dow. The very man! I knew him in a mo- 
ment. He was a discharged clerk of my 
father’s, more than suspected of forgery 
(persecuted innocence, of course); he drank, 
gambled, and drove fast horses, had flashing 
black eyes, jetty curls, and unbounded as- 
surance. Of course, father would be frantic, 
mother savage, 2ud my brothers and sisters 
inquisitive. (Unfortunately for my position 
as a heroine, I was not an only child.) I 
should be persecuted and tormented, he would 
be forbidden the house, we must meet in se- 
cret. Oh, it was delightfully ready made to 
my hand. 

I opened the campaign by bowing gra- 
ciously as he passed, of course heaving a deep 
sigh immediately after. He looked rather 
amazed, and, indeed had the sense to blush 
leeply as he raised his hat in reply. My per- 
secution commenced rather sooner than I 
expected, for mother’s window being directly 
under mine she saw the bow aimed at my 
window. Up stairs she rusked and cried :— 

‘¢ Was that man bowing to you !”’ 

‘¢ What man ?”’ I inquired. 

‘Joe Bangs’’—(1’m sorry his name is 
not more romantic, but then I didn’t christen 
iin. ) 

‘‘ Yes, he towed io me,” | said, faitering 
and casting dowu my eyes in the most ap- 
proved style. 

** And how dare he bow to you ?”’ 

‘*T bowed first '”’ 

** You bowed first !’’ 
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Mother, although she was not aware she 
was to figure in my experience, was literally 
breathless with amazement, but finally re- 
covered sufficiently to give me the most vehe- 
ment scolding I ever endured, which I of 
course received meekly. Concluding her ora- 
tion with the gratifying information that I 
was to remain in my room till my father came, 
she went down stairs after locking the door 
upon me, 

Was ever a more fortunate beginning for a 
Leroine’s career? I was thinking of turning 
the breadths of my green poplin when Joe 
Bangs passed, but now I was a heroine I 
scorned this pursuit, and opening my writing 
desk poured forth my woe on paper, and I 
am firmly convinced that Byron, in his most 
inspired moments, never wrote such poetry as 
mine. Icopy a few verses (there were ninety- 
seven in the original). 

**Tender mother of my youth, 
Why that bitter scorn? 
Pour not forth such heavy wrath 
On thy child forlorn. 


Do not let your cruel tongue 
Taunt and scold me so, 
When my only wickedness 
Is that I love Joe. 
Mother, dear, I know I oughter 
Mind you when I am your daughter, 
But Joe's biack and brilliant beauty 
Makes me quite forget my duty. 
Mother, dear, my heart is aching, 
And my frame with woe is shaking, 
Such a rumpus you are making, 
That I am in quite a taking.”’ 
I was still writing when Susan, the chamber- 
maid, knocked at the door and handed in my 
dinner. I was terribly hungry, having risen 
too late for breakfast, and the chicken and 
green peas looked delicious; but I kaew my 
duty as a heroine too well to touch food, so I 
sent Susan down with the plate nntouched. 

I am rather ashamed of the next chapter in 
my experierics, but being in the confessional, 
J will tell all. The next day, having resizted 
my father’s remonstrance, eaten no supper, 
and really passed a slecpless night, being 
savaxgciy hungry, I went out and met Joe in 
the street. | must have rather overacted 
the blushing maiden, for Joe suddenly drew 
my arm into his and led me down a quiet 
street. As soon as we were out of the way of 
eavesdroppers, he said to me, earnestly :— 

**IT don’t know why you bow to me or ac- 
cost me, Miss Fanny, for I have no claim to 
be recognized by your father’s child, but you 











have done so. I do not mean to insult you, 
but your whole manner convinces me that 
you are desirous of opening a flirtation. Two 
years ago’’—and here his voice grew deep and 
hoarse, ‘‘I wronged your father, and he dis- 
charged me. Still he gave me every opportu- 
nity to redeem my character, offering me posi- 
tion and influence if I would leave my wild life 
to settle down in his counting-house. I threw 
aside his kindness, rejected his offers, but I 
will not take advantage of a girl’s whim to 
try to win his daughter’s love. Leave me to 
the fate I have chosen, Miss Fanny, and don’t 
grieve the best father that ever lived by walk- 
ing in the street with a man who’’—and he 
whispered this low, ‘‘ robbed him.”’ 

And so he left me. Here was a predicament. 
Not a heroine stood upon record who had 
been rejected. I walked back home quite 
subdued, resolved to let all my future novels 
be purely imaginary, even if they kept com- 
pauy with the two in the top drawer of the 
bureau, left hand side. 

My next effort was a sensation novel, and 
if ever a novel was calculated to make a sen- 
sation, I am sure that one was. 

There was a blue-eyed heroine, whose sweet 
girlish innecence was only one step from 
babyishness, whose wondering blue eyes and 
bread and butter manners completely won the 
uero’s heart, to thé utter exclusion >f the 
great, whole-souled woman:vho walx_d off 
the stage to give the heroine a chance to win 
the hero. There was a black-eyed rival and 
a tool, a wily lawyer and an uzsuspecting 
victim, a priest, a jockey, and a spy, two 
murders, five narrow escapes, two dangerous 
illnesses, three discoveries, and a dying con- 
fession which clears up everything and rights 
everybody. I carried my heroine through a 
change in her cradle, being lost in childhood, 
an elopement in youth, and a ‘ria! for bigamy 
in middle life; shut hes uv in a concealed 
closet for forty-eight hours t> hear a conver- 
sation that should never have taken place if 
the conspirators had not been idiots, drove 
her through a lonely country at midnight to 
fall in with her detested rival in the woods, 
had her arrested on suspicion of murder at 
daybreak, incarcerated in a dungeon, tried 
for bigamy and murder, and finally released, 
triumphantly innocent, to clasp the hero’s 
hand, murmur, ‘‘Saved, Orlando, and by 
you!’’ and faint in bliss at the end-of ths 
second volume. 
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Again my poor bantling wandered over this 
unsympathizing world, to return to my mo- 
theriy arms and repose beside its predecessors. 

What did the publishers want? I thought 
and wondered, till a lucky idea inspired me. 
A military and nautical novel! 

Here was a field for adventure and romance. 
Bob, my big brother—I have five—applauded 
the idea, and generously furnished the slang 
and sporting stories, told me how to word the 
yarns, and corrected all the mistakes in mili- 
tary movements and ship’s rigging. I had 
two heroes, twin brothers, separated in in- 
fancy, and, by a train of desperate circum- 
stances, left lone and lorn upon a cruel world, 
totally unconscious that a mammoth fortune 
awaited them as soon as their identity should 
be pra@ed, by the discovery of a strawberry 
mark, and the confession of an old nurse at 
the end of the tale. 

I carried the sailor through horrible tor- 
ture from brutal guardians till his tenth year, 
then gave him a bundle and three cents to 
run away on, launched him in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on a small ship; gave him glossy curls 
and an aquiline nose, a brutal captain but 
rigorous honor, and set him afloat. Through 
all sorts of adventures he steered safely ; fights 
with pirates were jokes to his youthful vigor; 
a sail on his back after shipwreck found him 
after ten days quite ready to hail a passing 
vessel with a ‘‘How are you, my hearties?’’ 
Horrible storms, terrific combats, rescuing of 
young lady from pirates, patriotic addresses, 
everything came natural to this undaunted 
sailor, who, at the end of the third volume, 
having fallen desperately in love with the 
rescued young lady, marries her, and dis- 
covers his right tothe mammoth fortune just 
as his brother appears on the scene to claim 
his half and relate his adventures. 

Of course these were the same, only on 
horseback on land, ending up, however, with 
a second beautiful young lady rescued from 
brigands, and a like discovery of the mam- 
moth fortune. 

Then I tried a tragedy, with a dark-browed 
hero to stamp and rave, a wily villain to sneak 
and cringe, a bloody-minded heroine to mur- 
der and repent, a fair confidante to tremble 
and implore, fall in love with hero, and die 
broken hearted in the fifth act, a chamber- 
maid and footman for the funny parts, a jea- 
lous rival to stab hero in the last scene, and 
a grand catastrophe for a final tablean. 








The hard-hearted managers wouldn’t even 
look at it, said they were deluged with such 
trash. 

Trash! 

Like Araminta, in the ‘‘Castle of Terror- 
struck,’’ I ‘‘stood mute with horror, my pa- 
ralyzed limbs almost failing to support me.’’ 

There’s mother calling me to stop scrib- 
bling and come sew the buttons on Bob’s 
shirt. I must go. One of a large family, and 
the eldest girl at that, I have no more time 
for sentiment till the week’s mending is done. 
But I have written my protest—who will pro- 
tect me? What generous-hearted publisher 
will dare the world and give my novels circu- 
lation? What enterprising firm will m&ke 
their name famous by stamping it upon the 
title-page of my first work? Don’t all speak 
at once! The interesting manuscripts lie in 
the top bureau drawer, left hand side, and 
will be sent to any part of the country where 
they can appear in print. 





THE GARDENER. 
(Translated from the German of Shenkendorf.) 
BY E£. K. @. 


A GARDENER in a garden stood, 
A thousand flowers bloomed there; 
To watch and tend them faithfully, 
Was all the gardener’s care. 


He sent to them the gentle showers, 
He ser; the sunbeams too— 

I wonder not, with such kind care, 
Those flowers throve and grew. 


Radiant with thanks and gratitude 
Each tender bud was found ; 

Fondly their twining tendrils clasped 
Their gardener around. 


And when their day of bloom was o’er, 
He laid them on his brvast, 

Then with them heavenward he flew, 
To bear thein to their rest, 

Unto his own fair paradise, 
That brighter land, they go, 

Where dust nor mire can mar their hue 
As in this world below. 


Here, many hearts must ache—here die 
Full many a seed of grain ; 

Above, there bloometh many a flower 
Shall ne’er know death again. 


Thou true and faithful gardener, 
Pure offerings may we bring— 

And reach, at last, those heavenly fields-— 
That everlasting spring! 





Kinpyass is the golden chain by wich 
society is bound together. 
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AUNT RACHEL, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Happy memories are pleasant, and it seems 
no wonder that we are all more or less prone 
to indulge in them. We love to go back, in 
imagination, through the dull lapse of years 
to the scenes of long ago—the more fondly 
cherished that they have passed away forever. 

Is there living 6ne who has no joyous re- 
membrance of his youth? no gorgeous dream 
touched by the pencil of immortal glory, hang- 
ing, like a beautiful picture, on the dusty 
walls of the heart’s past? If such there be, 
then indeed is his life a drear one—a wasted 
land, unwatered by the clear streams of life- 
giving verdure. 

In looking over the dead leaves in my 
mind’s casket—the teeming reminiscences of 
the great Past—I find much that seems to me 
holy, too sacred, too intime, to be brought out 
for the gaze of the busy, selfish world; and I 
pass this by, with a silent tear only. Other 
memories, like a half-forgotten strain of music, 
strangely familiar and yet unknown, steal over 
me, and vainly I strive to recall the shape, 
the form, the oblivious name. They rest with 
their own ashes covering them, and I will let 
the. slumber on, and turn to plainer memo- 
ries. 

First and foremost in the picture gallery of 
my remembrance is the likeness of my Aunt 
Rachel! Just as she first appeared to me in the 
days of my early childhood, she appears to me 
now. Though she has long been wandering 
with angels in the green fields of heaven, her 
face, form, yea, the very tones of her voice, 
are with me now! In spirit, Aunt Rachel is, 
Iam permitted to think, always near me; and 
if I am tempted from the straight path of vir- 
tue, her voice sustains me—her spirit hand 
conducis me to the gate called Peace. 

The first time I ever saw Aunt Rachel was 
under painful circumstances. My mother was 
taken violently ill with lung fever, and my 
father sent for Aunt Rachel to come and nurse 
her. Far away, in a distant State, with my 
aged grandparents Aunt Rachel resided, but 
very quickly she responded to the summons. 
She came late in the evening of a blank No- 
vember day; came, bringing comfort, and 
almost happiness, to my grieved child’s heart. 
I remember her now, just as she stood within 








the dimly-lighted parlor, the fol¢s of her 
crimson shawl falling around her tall, elegant 
form; and the single white feather, which 
turned gracefully over her drab velvet bon- 
net, had & charm for me—all that belonged 
to Aunt Rachel possessed a living, distinct 
grace—a grace like nothing else in life. 

I was sitting, half hidden by the thick 
drapery of a window, weeping bitterly, for 
they told me that my mother had but a little 
while to live; and I, with all a young child’s 
outgushing affection, was nigh heart-broken 
with my great burden of sorrow. Aunt Ra- 
chel came towards me, and drew me gently 
to her side. 

‘* Mary’s own image !’’ she said, in her low, 
melodious voice. ‘‘My child, I am your mo- 
ther’s sister—your Aunt Rachel ; are you glad 
to see me ?’’ 

She looked down into my eyes with a smile 
peculiarly her own—a smile that lighted up 
her calm, noble face as the sunshine does a 
clear morning sky, and I coufd only throw my 
arms impulsively around her neck, and mur- 
mur over the name which as yet I had scarcely 
learned, and which seemed 30 very sweet to 
me. 

‘* Aunt Rachel! Dear Aunt Rachel !°? 

She kissed me very softly, and then glided 
away up to my mother’s room. I saw her no 
more until the next morning, at breakfast; 
and her sad sweet image daguerreotyped it- 
self upon my memory forever. 

Aunt Rachel was not old; she could scarcely 
have been twenty-seven when I first looked 
upon her. In form she was slightly above the 
medium height, slender and graceful. Her 
complexion was clear, almost transparent, 
and a shadow of suffering lay on her broad 
forehead, and lingered far back in the depths 
of her bewildering eyes. Those eyes! deep, 
dark hazel—just the color that mirrors forth 
a soul of the liveliest sensibilities—a woman’s 
soul, pure and loving. 

Her hair was wreathed around her head in 
glossy brown waves, and a few stray locks, 
which had escaped from ‘heir confinement, 
fell over her white neck in shining curls. 
Her features, taken separately, were not 
strictly regular, but their combination was 
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exquisite. Insensibly my heart went forth to 
Aunt Rachel, and from her duties at the bed- 
side of my mother she spared time to minister 
to the yearning of the child. 

She stayed with us many days, until my 
mother, contrary to the expectation of us all, 
rallied, and was pronounced by the physician 
convalescing. Not till her health was firmly 
established did her sister go away from her, 
and, at parting, Aunt Rachel promised to come 
again for a visit in early summer. 

Sitting one day in my mother’s chamber, I 
said, somewhat abruptly, but I had been so 
long thinking on the subject that it did not 
seem new to me :— 

‘*Mother, what makes Aunt Rachel so pale 
and quiet? Did she never have any one to 
love her ?”’ 

My mother smiled—a sad smile—s.ad pass- 
ing her hand lightly over my hair, she asked, 
‘* How came you to think of these things—so 
far beyond your age, my child? Aunt Rachel 
is not a gloomy woman.’’ 

**Gioomy? oh, no, mother! But there is 
something very far off in her dear eyes; and 
then when she speaks, her voice is like the 
summer evening wind in the low pines—at 
least it sounds so to me.’’ 

‘*Strange fancies has my little Carrie— 
much, very much like poor Rachel!’’ mur- 
mured my mother, dreamily. ‘‘ Your Aunt 
Rachel has known sorrow, but it is all over 
now, and she is a very happy, holy woman— 
just such a woman as I would wish my own 
little daughter to be, should God see fit to 
spare her life so long!’’ My mother turned 
away to hide the gathering moisture in her 
eyes, and I went down stairs and out upon 
the snowy walk, thinking very solemnly of 
Aunt Rachel. 


Six years went by with all their varied 
-changes, and in that time I had grown toa 
maiden of fourteen summers. Aunt Rachel 
I had seen but once in the interval; her pa- 
rents were growing old, she said, in her letters 
to my mother, and needed her undivided at- 
tention. Even in these precious love-missives 
to her sister, there came for her niece some 
little token, and all these were kept by me 
as sacred things, to be looked at only when 
oppressed with those vague uncertain fits of 
sadness which have been my portion from 
earliest youth. 

At length there came a letter with a mourn- 
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ing border and a black seal. My mother 
opened it with trembling hands, and, after 
reading it to the end, she bowed her head on 
her folded arms and wept unrestrainedly. I 
stole softly up to her and inquired the cause 
of her distress. 

“Your grandfather is dead, Carrie. My 
poor, dear father, and I, his eldest child, not 
there to see!’’ Her grief for a time choked 
her utterance; but at length she continued, 
‘¢ Aunt Rachel wishes you to go to her and 
remain a few weeks; the gteat house is very 
lonely now, she says. Will you go, my 
daughter ?’’ 

I sprang up from the low ottoman on which 
I had been reclining, and said, joyfully :— 

‘Go? to be sure I will! I shall love Aunt 
Rachel so dearly that she cannot be lonely 
any more! May I go, dear mother? Will 
you spare me ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Carrie, you shall go if you will. 
Rachel will miss poor father very, very much 
—the more that mother has so recently been 
called home! Yes, very lonely indeed is the 
old house, now—damp with the breath of the 
grave !’’ 

Two days after the reception of this letter, 
I was on my way to Aunt Rachel’s. It wasa 
long, long journey for me to undertake alone, 
but my young heart was brave when I thought 
of the comfort I should be to my desolate 
aunt. A gentleman with whom my father 
had business transactions was my escort, and 
at the end of four days’ travelling by steamer 
and rail, I was set down in a grand old coun- 
try village, evidently once the abode of riches 
and taste. A cab took me frem the hotel to 
‘The Firs,’? Aunt Rachel’s estate. 

Everything along by the roadside was very 
fine and attractive, but I scarcely noticed it, 
so absorbed was I in the wish of seeing for the 
first time my mother’s birth-place—the home 
of Aunt Rachel. We ascended a steep hill 
crowned with sturdy maples, and low down, 
in the valley before us, the driver pointed out 
‘*The Firs.’’ It was even as my fancy had 
pictured, a place lovely enough for the abode 
of enchantment. A broad, bright river swept 
the base of the hill, and over it was thrown a 
rude bridge of white stone, and on the other 
shore was the house which held my Aunt 
Racliel. 

Looming up, dark and sombre, in the ap- 
proaching shadows, it formed a splendid con- 
trast with the background pf blue hills, steeped 
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now in the last golden glow of sunset. The 
firs, from which the place took its name, were 
many and gigantic, and their growth had, 
perhaps, extended through a whole century. 
At the extremity of a long, shaded path the 
carriage stopped, and from its dingy windows 
I saw the great hall door unclose, and the 
form of Aunt Rachel appeared. At sight of 
my eager face she came rapidly down the 
walk, and in a moment I was in her arms. I 
do not remember what she said to me—it was 
not much in words but a volume in tenderness. 
Into the gloomy old house she took me, and 
then in the bright gleam of the ruddy fire-light 
I saw how much she had changed. She was 
almost corpse-like in her extreme pallor, 
which was heightened by her deep mourning 
dress, and the bands of black crape woven 
over her bright hair. But she had the same 
true loving heart, I well knew, and so I passed 
silently over her altered looks, and thought 
much of the grief my mother had said was 
hers. 


I had spent several weeks at The Firs, in 
sweet communion with the refined, gifted 
spirits of Aunt Rachel, when she was taken 
sick, of—(the physician said slow consump- 
tion, but I knew that it was sorrow which 
had induced the coming of disease). All 
through the long bright summer she sat by 
the low window of her room, and looked out 
on the green meadows, golden with early 
buttercups, thinking, it seemed to me, of the 
far off land where the noontide of glory is 
never shadowed. She would not permit me 
to leave her, and, indeed, I did not wish to. 
She had servants who were deeply attached 
to her, but their love cculd not equal the 
affectionate respect which I felt towards her, 
and so I still lingered by her side. 

My mother’s manifold cares completely pre- 
cluded the idea of her visiting Aunt Rachel 
even for a brief period; and my aunt, ever 
mindful of the feelings of others, would not 
permit me in my letters home to speak of her 
as very ill. 

Autumn, with its hazy skies and its gor- 
geous ‘Indian summer, brought not healing 
te my gentle invalid. Very slowly she faded 
—like the falling of a leaf—the dying of a star 
before the coming of day. 

I could not think her near the dim portals, 
but her vision, sharpened as it approached 
the shores of Eternity, ere long discerned the 








great Unknown rising in the void future. 
Not unknown to her, who waited but the bid- 
ding of her Divine Master to enter the fold of 
everlasting peace. 

Once, in the moonlit midnight, she called 
me to her bedside, and said: ‘‘ Sit down, Car- 
rie, and I will tell you the history of a blighted 
heart. You have often wondered why I have 
never married; I will tell you why. It is 
but a brief little history, but its experience 
has cost me much of what is called suffering. 
Thanks be to God, it is almost over! The 
last act in the drama will soon be ended, and 
the curtain will fall to rise in the other world! 
The morning light which enters these win- 
dows will shine upon a corpse! A thing of 
clay! But there is a hereafter—a blessed, 
blessed futurity! Sweet Christ, thy child is 
almost—almost there !’’ 

For a moment, Aunt Rachel seemed to lose 
herself in a sort of silent ecstasy.; then she 
dropped her eyes from their fixed gaze upon 
the purple sky, and taking my trembling hand 
in hers, so cold and nervous, she continued :— 

** Early in life I was betrothed to one noble 
and good—one before whom my soul bowed 
down in homage. Ernest Harcourt was of a 
proud family, but I was wealthy, and they 
did not oppose the choice of their son. Ina 
dream of rosy bliss our lives fled on; we were 
too happy to break the charm. by assuming 
even a dearer relationship, and we had been 
engaged four years without once talking seri- 
ously together of marriage. People smiled 
at what they were pleased to call our ‘ro- 
mantic folly,’ but little cared we so long as 
we were left each other’s society. Happiness 
like ours was too near like that which we 
trust to enjoy hereafter; and there came a 
change. The quiet and rural beauty of our 
village attracted many travellers; and late 
one summer’s day there was a new arrival. 
Ernest told me of it lightly, as a piece of 
news; and I thought no more of it, until the 
next morning, when I was surprised by a visit 
from my dearest friend, Jnez Courtney. 

‘*Carrie, I loved that girl as I have loved 
but few!—at school she was my room-mate, 
my confidante, my all; and in after years she 
had made me blessed in her warm, true love. 
So, at this unexpected meeting, we talked to- 
gether, as all girls will, of old friends, old 
associations, vanished joys; and then we spoke 
of the present. Her father, she said, had 
been induced to come to our village through 
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hearing much of the wonderful salubrity of 
the air, and they would remain a short time 
to enjoy the country and its surroundings. 
In the course of conversation she asked for 
Ernest Harcourt and I learned for the first 
time that he was an old friend of hers—a col- 
lege-mate of her only brother. She blushed 
when she spoke his name, but I scarcely no- 
ticed it. Ernest was above suspicion; and if 
every angel from the celestial regions had 
warned me of his falseness, I should have 
thrust him with unbelief from my presence. 

**T exerted all my powers of persuasion, 
and at last succeeded in inducing Inez to make 
her home at ‘‘ The Firs’’ while she remained 
in town; and immediately I despatched a 
note to inform Mr. Courtney of the change, 
and a servant to bring up her baggage. 

‘*T will not prolong the story by speaking 
of the joy I felt in my friend’s society. Sui- 
fice it to say we were very, very happy. Er- 
nest and Inez met cordially, and we were all 
much together, riding, walking, and boating 
on the river. Too soon, alas! I discovered a 
fatal secret! With the whole ,energy and 
strength of her life Inez Courtney loved Er- 
nest Harcourt! Ernest, my betrothed! And 
more—I knew that she deemed her wild 
idolatry returned. She noticed not the ten- 
derness with which Ernest regarded me; she 
thought only of her own mad love! And I 
saw it all with upheaving agony! The more 
I feared when I came to consider it calmly. 
Every faculty of Inez’s being was absorbed 
into one desire—that of securing his love. 
Well I knew a disappointment in this would 
be the death-warrant of my friend’s reason ; 
for hereditary in her family was the fearful curse 
of insanity. 

‘*Experienced medical men, who had, in 
her youth, examined Inez’s ‘mentality,’ de- 
clared her free from the taint, but bade her 
parents, as they valued her happiness, to 
submit her to no disappointment, or excite- 
ment which could possibly be avoided. Her 
mother had died in a mad-house, but as Inez 
was in temperament like her father, little 
fear was feit by her friends that she would 
prove an heir to the horrid legacy. Light- 
ning-like, all this passed through my throb- 
bing brain; a night of sleepless agony broke 
into day at last, and my resolve was taken. 
My own happiness should be sacrificed to that of 
my friend, 

“IT told it all to Ernest, and he fought 





against fate with a vain, rebellious strength. 
At last, with my prayers and tears, I con- 
quered him. He bowed mute and motionless 
before me, and promised to do alj I asked. 
Oh, but it was like tearing out my own heart, 
and flinging it upon the burning altar of de- 
spair! but with God’s help I did it. 

‘‘They were married. I stood quietly by 
his side, and heard him pronounce the words 
that bound him—my idol—to another! The 
assurance that I was doing what I deemed my 
duty upheld me through it all. Inez was 
made happy, and my young, strong life bat- 
tled bravely on: I triumphed over my grief 
I put it away from me, and in active works I 
sought to bury even its memory. Partially I 
succeeded. 

‘‘Four years Ernest had been gone away 
from me—for directly following his marriage 
he had taken his bride abroad—and I had for 
a long time heard nothing of them; when, 
one autumn afternoon, as I was sitting at my 
work in the yellow sunlight, a shadow fell 
over me; I raised my eyes, and Ernest Har- 
court stood beside me. A faint shriek fal- 
tered on my lips, as I rose to my feet in 
amazement. 

‘**Rachel, I have come home to you—éo 
die!’ he said, brokenly. 

‘¢¢ And Inez?’ I asked, breathlessly. 

‘**Has slept under the sod of Italy seven 
months !’ 

‘*T took the wasted form of him whom I 
loved so tenderly to my breast, and rained 
over him a flood of long pent-up tears. He 
died, here in this very chamber, where my 
own life is waning. I held him while the 
angel Death stole his spirit, and closed his 
eyes in their eternal sleep. God was good 
and merciful to vouchsafe to me this blessed 
privilege, and I thank and glorify him for it!’? 

With the early morning’s blush Aunt Ra- 
chel passed away. We stood by her bedside 
—lI and her sorrowing neighbors, and the 
servants to whom she had been so good a 
friend—and watched her while her spirit 
crossed the dark waters. 

She died even as she had said—‘‘ The morn- 
ing light shone upon a corpse!’’ but in the 
air which stole so softly through the faded 
woodbine over the lattice, I fancied I could 
almost hear the angels chanting the New Song 
over a soul borne from earth to rest forever 
in Paradise. 
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LESSONS OF WISDOM. 


‘*Many a marriage,’’ says Miss Bremer, 
‘has commenced like the morning—red— 
and perished like a mushroom. Wherefore? 
Because the married pair neglected to be as 
agreeable to each other after their union as 
they were before it. Seek always to please 
each other, my children, but in doing so keep 
heaven in mind. Lavish not your love to- 
day, remembering that marriage has a mor- 
row and again a morrow. Bethink ye, my 
daughters, what a word housewife expresses. 
The married woman is her husband’s domestic 
trust. On her he ought to be able to place 
his reliance in house and family; to her he 
should confide the key of his heart and the 
lock of his store-room. His honor and his 
home are under her protection—his welfare 
in her hand, Ponder this! And you, my 
‘sons, be true men of honor, and good fathers 
of your families, Act in such wise that your 
wives respect and love you. And what more 
shail I say to you, my children? Peruse 
diligently the word of God; that will guide 
you out of storm and dead calm, and bring 
you safe into port. And as for the rest—do 
your best !’’ 


——_~+eeer  —— 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


We think them the poetry of the world— 
the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes— 
little conjurors, with their ‘‘ natural magic,’’ 
evoking by their spells what delights and 
euriches all ranks, and equalizes the differ- 
ent classes of society. Often as they bring 
with them anxieties and cares, and live to 
occasion sorrow and grief, we should get on 
very badly without them. If there was never 
anything anywhere to be seen but great 
grown-up men and women, how we should 
long for the sight of a little child! Every 
infant comes into the world like a delegated 
prophet, the harbinger and herald of good 
tidings, whose office it is ‘‘ to turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children,’’ and to draw 
**the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.’’ 
A child softens and purifies the heart, warm- 
ing and melting it by its gentle presence; it 
enriches the soul by new feelings, and awa- 
kens within it what is favorable to virtue. 
It is a beam of light, a fountain of love, a 
teacher whose lessons few can resist. Infants 
recall us from much that engenders and en- 








courages selfishness, that freezes the affec- 
tions, roughens the manners, indurates the 
heart ; they brighten the home, deepen love, 
invigorate exertion, infuse courage, and vivify 
and sustain the charities of life. 





UNHEEDED VOICES. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Nor from the lip of purest love 
That moulds the syllables of praise, 
And with a quivering, wand-like voice 
On harp-strings of emotion plays! 
Not from an organ’s trembling tubes, 
Though touched by deftest hand of art, 
Till sombre aisles resound with prayer, 
And tears of sweet repentance start! 


Would I alone the language hear, 

That tenderly unfolds the power 
Of Him who talks with subtler skill 

And mellower tongue in field and bower. 
Though stained and beautiful, aslant 

The sunlight streams and fills the naye— 
An amber splendor, ampler yet, 

Sprays in the grass a golden wave. 


I see it yellowing on the sward 
That clambers to the vestibule, 
Where, door ajar, the outer charm 

Is open to the inner soul. 


I hear the cricket shriek and chirp, 
The sparrow twittering on the ground, 
And then my reveries blend in praise, 
For there is pathos in the sound. 


And when those glowing days glide out 
So softly, grandly in the west, 

And death stalks o’er the shrinking fields, 
Freezing the pulsing summer’s breast: 


In autumn bowers, amid the leaves, 
Lurid and fleeting, I can learn 

A wisdom happier to my soul 
Than thrills the temple, decks the urn. 


And though with hoarser voice it speaks, 
When snow-drifts strew the spectral plain 
And wreathe the forest, I can hear 
That tone within the storm again. 


Let the pervading love uphold 
The sacred oracles of grace, 

And lure the wanderer to those arms 
Which, Christ-like, beckon to embrace. 


But let that love which everywhere 
Is seen, is heard, in wold and bower— 
Which lends the wood-lark’s hymn a charm, 
And flings fresh lustre on the fower— 


Be heard and seen as symboling, 
Or sweetly echoing a design, 

Which shapes the phase and forms of praise— 
The offerings at devotion’s shrine. 





A cueerrct spirit makes labor light and 
sleep sweet, and all around happy, which is 
much better than being only rich. 
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NED BRYANT’S WARD. 


H. G. ROWE. 


(Concluded from page 455.) 


CHAPTER III. 


“Toat? Oh, I forgot it! That is—I’ll 
take care of it mysel/,’’ and with manifest tre- 
pidation Ned seized the object of inquiry—a 
carefully secured paper parcel that his good 
mother had discovered in the recesses of his 
knapsack—and hastily thrust it into his poc- 
ket, while the sudden reddening of his brown 
cheek as he caught the eyes of Grace watch- 
ing him curiously, was strangely suspicious. 

‘¢*T wonder what it is ?’’ queried Mrs. Bryant, 
with natural curiosity. ‘* Ned seemed so odd 
about it. Oh, I know!’’ she exclaimed, as a 
sudden thought struck her. ‘‘ It’s something 
he’s brought home for Mattie ;’’ and, as if 
perfectly satisfied with the solution of the 
mystery, the good dame continued her re- 
searches with a placid brow and an untrou- 
bled heart. 

Not so her companion. Mrs. Bryant had 
gladly accepted her aid in rearranging the 
room, which, for three long years, the lonely 
mother had permitted to remain unchanged 
and unoccupied from the morning when her 
boy went forth, as she then feared, to return 
no more. But all those days of anxious watch- 
ing and waiting were over now, and the widow 
had received her only son again as from the 
dead, so she thought, as she dusted and ar- 
ranged the long deserted room. 

Grace stood by the neat bookcase, care- 
fully arranging the various volumes upon the 
well-filled shelves, and sometimes uttering an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise and plea- 
sure at sight of some rare and long wished-for 
work. But all of the time those words of 
Mrs. Bryant’s rang in her ears: ‘‘ for Mattie, 
for Mattie!’’ and she longed, yet dare? xot 
question her kind friend farther. 

‘* What is this Mattie to him?’’ she wea 
herself again and again, and a strange pang 
shot through her heart as she recalled the 
pretty blushing face that had smiled upon 
them the night before. 

** But what is that to you?’’ suggested rea- 
son, with a suddenness that made her drop 
the volume that she held in her hand—a 
handsome, gilt-edged edition of Ternyson, 
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upon the blank leaf of which was written, in 
a cramped, school-girl hand, ‘‘To Edward 
Bryant, from Mattie.’’ Poor Grace was quick 
to assume the defensive. ‘‘It’s only natural 
that I shouid feel interested in my guardian’s 
choice of a wife (somehow that last word 
sounded strangely disagreeable), especially 
as Iam to make my home with them.’”’ But 
Mrs. Bryant’s voice disturbed her medita- 
tions. 

‘* What do you think of Ned’s books? He 
takes great pride and pleasure in them; and 
I tell him, sometimes, that I believe he would 
rather give up his farm than his books’’—and 
the good lady laughed merrily, as if suggest- 
ing a ludicrous improbability. ‘ But,’’ she 
continued, half apologetically, ‘‘he always 
was fond of books, and he would have gone 
to college if his father had lived, for, although 
he always intended to be a farmer, he used 
to say that he didn’t know why a farmer 
shouldn’t know as much as a lawyer or a 
doctor; but, you see, when his poor father 
died,’’ and the widow wiped her eyes with a 
corner of her snowy apron, ‘‘ he felt that he 
couldn’t be spared from the farm, and he 
gave up his college plans, and settled down 
at home, with ‘his work and his books, until 
the war broke ont, and then he wouldn’t be 
content to stay at home any longer. I knew 
he was right, and I couldn’t say him nay; 
but it was hard to part with him,’’ and a 
tear glistened upon the mother’s cheek as 
she turned away and quietly resumed her 
work. 

It was really wonderful the affection that 
seemed to have sprung up so suddenly be- 
tween the two—an affection neither matured 
by time nor strengthened by ties of kindred, 
and yet as fulland free as if each had known 
and loved the other for years instead of days. 
It was a love born of the tenderest interest 
and sympathy on the one hand, and on the 
other of unquestioning trust and gratitude. 
It is true that, on the morning succeeding 
the arrival mentioned in our last chapter, 
Mrs. Bryant did feel somewhat ‘ flustered’ 
when her young guest made her appearanee 
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in her pretty morning-dress of fashionable 
make and material, with her nice linen collar 
and cuffs, so different from the good lady’s 
own plain working-day dress; but when the 
breakfast was over, and Miss Grace appeared 
in a wide gingham apron, with her sleeves 
rolled up above the white dimpled elbows, 
and commenced, with the most natural air in 
the world, to remove the breakfast dishes 
preparatory to washing them, a decided reac- 
tion took place in her favor, and before the 
day was over the warm-hearted matron took 
occasion to inform her son, in a private con- 
ference that she held with him in the wood- 
shed, that ‘‘it seemed for all the world just 
as if little Susy had come back again. I 
sha’n’t have to try to love her, for she seems 
just like an own child to me already.”’ 

Peraaps Ned thought her a little enthusi- 
astic in her praises of a stranger, for there 
was just the least bit of a smile upon his 
face as he listened ; but if so, he did not say 
it, and it isn’t best to accuse people upon a 
mere surmise, of course. 

The first month of Grace’s residence in her 
new home passed swiftly away, and at its 
close not a nook in the old house nor, as Ned 
laughingly declared, a spot upon the whole 
farm, remained unexplored. The young girl 
had spoken truly when she expressed her 
love of nature, for never had that goddess a 
more ardent worshipper. Heretofore, the old 
house had ever been the abode of neatness 
and order; now, a new grace and beauty lent 
an added charm to the quaint apartments. 
Even Mrs. Bryant, who had looked askance 
at the baskets full of moss, wild-flowers, 
evergreens, and fir cones that Grace brought 
from her wildwood rambles, lifted her hands 
in delightful amazement at the beautiful 
forms that this—to her eyes—useless rubbish 
was made to assume beneath the deft fingers 
of her young guest. Pretty hanging baskets, 
covered with moss of every shade, from the 
dark rich green of the wood moss down to 
the bright grass-tinted denizen of the swamp, 
were suspended in the windows, and filled 
with the graceful wild ivy, whose glossy 
leaves and dainty, cup-like flower might put 
to shame many a rare, and consequently 
valued hothouse plant. Unsightly wooden 
boxes were adorned with a coat of curiously 
arranged cones, and thus converted into 
miniature hot-beds, wherein violets—yellow, 
white, and purple—lady’s slippers, innocents, 
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and even the freedom-loving arbutus, dis- 
played their beauties as freely as in their 
own native forest. 

The old clock, whose sedate face had looked 
down upon its mistress when, years ago, she 
entered that dwelling, a young and happy 
bride, seemed suddenly rejuvenated by a 
wreath of evergreen around its venerable 
head; while the time-honored asparagus that 
crowned the quaint, old-fashioned mirror, 
blushed scarlet to find itself cheek by jowl 
with its unaristocratic cousin the modest 
** Maiden’s hair.”’ 

Grace’s piano, an instrument that had be- 
longed to her mother, occupied a conspicuous 
place in the pleasant parlor, and when the 
toils of the day were over, and the little family 
assembled there, in the gathering twilight, 
the practised fingers and sweet voice of the 
young girl were often called into requisition 
to render the calm of that sweet hour sweeter 
stili, or, as Mrs. Bryant sometimes said, ‘‘ to 
remind them of heaven, and the golden harps 
of the redeemed.’’ Very peaceful and happy 
was her life beneath this humble roof, and 
yet there was a shadow upon Grace Brennan’s 
heart that not all of her philosophy could 
fathom. In vain she tried to shake it off, or, 
in fact, to account for it satisfactorily. 

But two or three days had passed since her 
arrival, when, one evening, sitting by the 
open window, busy with her sewing, she saw 
the trim little figure of the doctor’s daughter 
slowly advancing toward the house, while by 
her side walked Ned, seemingly in earnest 
and confidential conversation. Grace watched 
them with a strange, restless curiosity, and as 
she marked the eager, and, as she fancied, 
tender manner of the young man as he bent 
his head to look into the blushing, agitated 
face of his companion, a decided feeling of 
dislike for the unoffending Mattie took pos- 
session of her heart, nor could the modest 
cordiality of that young lady’s manner, when 
a few moments later they met and exchanged 
greetings, efface that impression from her 
mind. Her gayety was hoydenism, her easy 
familiarity with her old friend boldness, and 
every word and look acarefully arranged trap 
wherewith to secure her victim. Alas, were 
there none to warn the infatuated girl—to 
whisper in her ear the significant fact that 
the winged boy is quite as mischievous and 
busy in the cities end hamlets of the rough 
old pine-tree State as in more southern lati- 
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tudes? and furthermore, that the bitter pangs 
of jealousy ever accompany his wounds. 

On the occasion just mentioned, Mattie had 
expressed her pleasure in her usual out- 
spoken manner, at finding her new neighbor 
so accomplished a musician, adding that, al- 
though her father had kindly furnished her 
with a piano, it was almost impossible to pro- 
cure the proper instruction, and she bad been 
obliged to teach herself nearly all of the little 
that. she knew. Grace’s first natural impulse 
was to offer her services as an instructress, but 
some undefined feeling restrained her, until 
Ned remarked, good naturedly :— 

‘* Perhaps Grace will be willing to vary the 
monotony of her country life by playing the 
part of teacher.’’ 

**Oh, will you? I should be so glad!’’ and 
Mattie’s biack eyes shone with eager delight 
as she turned them upon Grace, who could 
do no less than consent to the arrangement, 
with as much of an appearance of cordiality 
as she could assume. 

She was rewarded by a profusion of thanks, 
and a proposal from the delighted pupil to 
take her lessons there a part of the time: ‘‘It 
will be too much trouble for you,’’ she said, 
**to come to my house every lesson, for it’s 
a long walk for any one less accustomed to 
the way than J am; for, you must know,”’ 
she added, laughing, ‘‘that not a week has 
passed over my head since I was old enough 
to be trusted outside of the garden gate, that 
I have not paid Aunty Bryant a visit,’’ and she 
drew her plump little hand, with a soft caress- 
ing motion across the silvery bands of hair 
that lay above the placid brow of her long 
tried friend, against whose chair she had been 
leaning during the foregoing conversation. 

Grace consented to the arrangement, but 
she sighed as she thought of the probable 
motive. ‘‘A mere pretext to meet her lover,’’ 
she said to herself, when alone. ‘‘ How inde- 
licate! How very silly people in love always 
ats ;’’ and thus complacently reflecting upon 
the foolish vagaries of those who had fallen vic- 
tims to this strange infatuation, with, if the 
truth must be told, some secret elation at the 
thought of her own freedom, the young philo- 
sopher approached the mirror, and, unloosing 
Ler hair from the confinement of comb and 
net, commenced winding the soft locks around 
her finger, from which they fell in graceful 
curls, while their fair owner continued her me- 
ditation somewhat in this wise: ‘‘I wonder 











how my hair would look curled? Ned asked 
me, to-day, why I didn’t wear it so now, when 
we were speaking of that old pieture of mise. 
I think I will try it, for it’s my duty, certainly, 
to do all I can to please one who has been so 
kind to me and mine,’’ and her eyes grew 
misty as she remembered that lonely grave 
far away, whose silent tenant heeded not the 
tears of her who still mourned for the brother 
whose love had been for so many years a sure 
refuge for her young heart in darkness and 
sorrow. 

Thus days, weeks, months passed away ; 
the summer roses had smiled away their brief 
life, and now lay withered and dead upon the 
bosom from which they sprang; the straw- 
berries no longer hid their blushes beneath 
the unmown grass of the meadow, whose 
pleasant fragrance now filled every crevice 
and cranny of the huge old barn in which it 
was stowed; the tempting blackberry-cone 
no more purpled the small fingers that plucked 
it so eagerly; and even the hardy fruit of the 
orchard had been glad to seek a shelter from 
the night frosts in the ample bins of its own- 
ers. And now came the ‘“‘merry harvest 
time’’—the time so dear to the hearts of New 
England’s boys and girls, when, the toils of 
the suzamer and early autumn over, there is 
plenty of time and material for the world re- 
nowned “‘ husking frolic’’ and ‘‘ paring bee.’’ 
Almost every day the inmates of the Bryant 
farm-house received a verbal invitation, that 
ran something in this wise :— 

‘*We’re goin’ ter have a huskin’ to our 
house to-night, and ma’am wants Ned and 
that Miss Lreanan that’s stoppin’ here to 
come.”’ 

These odd invitations were usually accept- 
ed, and to Grace they were a never-failing 
source ofamusem: “{azupteasare. The often 
rough but ty welcome that each 
guest. was s receive ; the unaffected en- 
joy at of those siurdy, hard-handed sons 
of the soil, whose opportunities for recreation 
were ‘vw, and, as a natural consequence, the 
mor: keenly enjoyed; the sometimes rather 
awkward gallantries of the young farmers, 
and the transparent coquetries of their femi- 
nine neighbors, all formed a pretty, often 
amusing, and always agreeable picture to the 
eyes of the city-brei maiden. It is therefore 
not at all surprising that she should welcome 


.the prospect of one of these entertainments in 


her own home with unaffected delight. ‘(It’s 
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tne happiest blending of work and play,’’ she 
said, merrily, ‘‘that human ingenuity ever 
contrived. Let alone a Yankee for knowing 
how to make fun useful and labor fun.’”’ 

The next day, true to her appointment, the 
new pupil presented herself to take her first 
lesson, and Grace, yielding to what she felt 
was an inevitable necessity, exerted herself 
to be as agreeable and social as possible. 

**Didn’t I see you moulding butter in the 
dairy, as I came through the kitchen?’ asked 
Mattie, stopping abruptly in the midst of her 
playing, and giving the music stool a whirl 
that brought her face to face with her teacher. 

**Probably,’’? and Grace smiled involun- 
tarily as she caaght the look of surprise upen 
her companion’s face. ‘‘I coaxed Mrs. Bry- 
ant to let me try some weeks ago, because my 
hands are cooler than hers, and I can handle 

t better; and I liked the work so well that I 
have taken it as my share of the dairy work 
ever since.’’ 

Mattie laughed slyly. ‘‘You’ll make a 
capital farmer’s wife, one of these days,’’ she 
said, gayly, while a glance full of roguish sig- 
nificance flashed from her black eyes. 

What was there in these few jesting words 
to bring the crimson of shame to Grace Bren- 
nan’s fair forehead, and tears of vexation and 
annoyance to her eyes, as she bent them 
upon the music ?—while she said, coldly, and 
with a touch of hauteur :—- 

**IT do not covet the honor, I assure you. 
But you are forgetting your music, Miss 
Blake.”’ 

Mattie obeyed the hint in silence, but with 
a swelling heart. ‘‘ How thoughtless in me 
to make such a foolish speech. No wonder 
Miss Brennan thought me pert and forward 
to use such familiarity on such a short. ac- 
quaintance.’’ So reasoned Mattie, blaming 
herself alone for the sudden cloud that seemed 
to have fallen between them, and when she 
took her way home, after the lesson was fin- 
ished, it was with a saddened heart and un- 
quiet conscience. 

Near the gate she met Ned returning from 
his work. She would have passed him with a 
nod, but he caught her hand, and, lifting the 
brim of her hat, exclaimed, half jokingly :— 

**What, tears! Mattie? What is this for? 
Has Grace been punishing you for your ill 
learned lesson !’’ 

He laughed; but Mattie was too miserable 
to enjoy a joke just then. She snatched her 





hand from his grasp, and, wiping away the 
tears that stained her cheeks, said, hum- 
bly :— 

‘*No, it’s not a missed lesson. I wish it 
was; for, Ned, Miss Brennan is angry with me, 
I know, for something that I said this after- 
noon.’’ 

‘* What was it ?’’ 

**T don’t remember the exact words, but it 
was something about her making a farmer’s 
wife, and she answered me in such a cold, 
haughty manner, that I knew in a moment 
that she was displeased. Oh, dear! I do 
believe that I’ve the unluckiest tongue that 
any poor creature ever had.’’ Mattie was so 
absorbed in her own grief that she did not 
notice the sudden darkening of her compan- 
ion’s face, and she was somewhat startled 
when he asked, in a tone of cold constraint :— 

‘*So Miss Brennan scorns the idea of be- 
coming a farmer’s wife, does she ?’’ 

‘*No, no, not that! I don't think she scorns 
anybody in particular,’’ stammered Mattie, 
with a vague premonition that she had made 
mischief somehow, she could noi tell how. 
‘*She only said that she didn’t covet the chance. 
That was all, and perhaps she didn’t mean 
that; perhaps she was only vexed with my 
inattention.’’ But the cloud had passed, and 
Ned’s face, though graver, was as impassible 
as ever. 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself about it, Mattie,’’ 
he said, kindly. ‘‘I don’t imagine that Miss 
Brennan will ever think of it again, so you 
might as well forget it too;’’ and with a 
cheerful good-by they parted; Ned walking 
slowly and thoughtfully toward the house, 
while Mattie, somewhat comforted by his 
hopeful words, tripped lightly away in the 
direction of her home; and from the window 
of her own room Grace watched the two with 
a half suppressed sigh, which she attributed 
to weariness. 

‘*T’m afraid I was cross, this afternoon,’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘I was tired, and Mattie is 
so stupid.”’ 

The subject was never again alluded to by 
either. Mattie came regularly, accompanied 
now and then by her father; a precise, but 
kindly oid gentleman, who wore his almond 
crown with a stately dignity that would not 
have disgraced an elder in the days of our 
Puritan forefathers. Polite and courteous to 
all, he seemed to regard his merry little 
daughter with much the same air of amused 
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indulgence with which one is wont to watch 
the gambols of a playful kitten. He never 
reproved, and seldom refused her a boon, how- 
ever foolish; but Grace thought sometimes, 
as she watched the stern lines about hia 
mouth that time had deepened and hardened, 
and the firm-set lips and chin, that it might 
be useless for even that dearly loved child to 
oppose that strong will when once it was tho- 
roughly aroused. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Very bright and clear rose the sun on the 
morning preceding the anticipated husking 
party. The delicate tracery with which the 
frost artist had heralded his silent approach 
was fast melting away beneath his beams, but 
still the grass felt crisp and cold to the feet 
of Grace, as she sought among the withered 
lowers of the garden for the few hardy asters 
and sweet peas that had, as yet, withstood 
the blasts and frosts of auiumn. ‘I’m 
afraid,’’ she said to herself as she held up the 
tiny bunch of flowers that she had succeeded 
in finding, ‘‘that my bouquets will be rather 
insignificant affairs. I must use some of these 
maple and oak leaves for a coloring,’’ and she 
stooped to pick up a blood-red maple leaf that 
the light breeze had borne to her feet, when 
the sudden click of the gate startled her, and, 
raisiug her head, she encountered the bloom- 
ing face of Mattie Blake, who, in her new 
dress of bright plaid, snugly fitted to her 
trim little figure, with the daintiest of ruffles 
at the neck and wrist, formed as pretty a pic- 
ture as one would wish to see. 

**T was bound to be the first arrival!’’ she 
cried, gayly, as soon as she had returned 
Grace’s salutation; ‘if yon can make me 
useful in any way, you are at perfect liberty 
to do so, for that’s precisely what I came for.’’ 

The kindly offer was gladly accepted, and 
the two adjourned to the house, where they 
were soon deep in the mysteries of pumpkin 
pies (those indispensable adjuncts to a husk- 
ing party supper), cider, apple sauce, and 
great loaves of wheaten bread as white and 
light as a heap of snow flakes. 

“Where shall I find a napkin to spread 
over this cake ?’’ asked Mattie, as, she trans- 
ferred a rich, golden-brown loaf from the oven 
to a neighboring table, where, having tested 
its inward condition by the insertion of a 





broom-straw, it was tenderly deposited by the 
side of its companions, whose swelling hearts 
were well nigh bursting from the fiery ordeal 
that they had been forced to endure. 

‘*In the upper drawer in the pantry,’’ and 
Mattie disappeared from the kitchen; but in 
a moment more, her rosy face appeared at the 
pantry door as she beckoned mysteriously 
to Grace to join her. 

‘*What is it?’ asked Grace, curiously, as 
Mattie carefully closed the door behind them, 
with an air of profound secrecy. ‘* What is 
it?’ she repeated, as that young lady, satis- 
fied that they were safe from intrusion, drew 
from the recesses of one of the ample drawers 
an ancient but carefully-preserved silver tea- 
urn, cream jug, and sugar basin, old-fash- 
ioned in form, but beautifully wrought, and 
avidently of massive silver; heirlooms, doubt- 
less, banded down from mother to daughter 
through many successive generations. 

‘¢‘] knew that Mrs. Br,ant had these,’’ 
whispered Mattie, as she gazed admiringly 
upon them, balancing one after another upon 
her hand, as if to test their weight and con- 
sequent value; ‘‘ although I never saw them 
before. They were her great, great grand- 
mother’s, and I heard her say, once, after 
little Susy died, that, as she had no daughter 
to give them to, she should make a wedding 
present of them to Ned’s wife.”’ 

Grace looked and listened with astonish- 
ment. There was no drooping of the young 
girl’s eyes, no blush upon her rounded cheek ; 
her only feeling seemed to be one of admiration 
for the just discovered treasure, with a slight 
nervousness, perhaps, at sight of these long- 
hidden treasures of the past, that her own 
hands had dared to exhume. ‘‘ Had the girl 
no heart ?”’ 

Such was the question that Grace asked 
herself as she met the unabashed look of her 
companion. Indignant at her lack of delicacy, 
she said, suddenly, and with an ill-concealed 
sarcasm in her tone:— 

‘*If that wife has one particle of true wo- 
manly feeling in her heart, she will receive 
them as a precious trust, whose presence 
must ever remind her of her duties as a wife 
and daughter; not merely as paltry articles 
for show or use, whose value may be counted 
in dollars and cents.’’ 

There was no quaver of anger or embar- 
rassment in Mattie’s tones, as she replied, 
without hesitation :— 
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‘* You are right. The woman who receives 
that gift should never forget that she is ex- 
pected to make up, to the mother, the loss of 
the first place in her son’s heart, by her own 
care and love. For my own part,’’ she added, 
lightly, ‘‘Z should be afraid to marry a man 
whose mother was a widow, and expected me 
to live with her. I don’t think that I should 
‘do’ for such a situation.’’ 

For a moment Grace’s surprise and curi. 
osity overcame her natural reserve, and she 
asked, bluntly :— 

**Are you not going to live here after— 
after you are married?’’ The words were 
spoken, and half frightened at her own temer- 
ity, Grace glanced timidly at the face of her 
companion, whose burning cheeks and tell- 
tale eyes told how well the shaft had sped. 

‘*Yes, I—I suppose so, unless’’—stammered 


? 


poor Mattie. ‘‘ But how,’’ she asked, partly 
recovering, with an effort, her self-possession, 
‘‘did you know anything about it, at all? 
Did Ned tell you?’ and, without waiting for 
an answer, she began hurriedly rearranging 
the silver in the drawer, from which she had 
taken it, glad of an excuse to hide her blushes 
from the searching eyes of Grace, who, now 
thoroughly mystified, muttered some inaudi- 
ble words of apology, and gladly betook her- 
self to the kitchen, where her pale cheeks 
and nervous, absent excited the 
curiosity and sympathy of good Mrs. Bryant, 
who had just returned, and was busy super- 


manner, 


intending the arrangement of the tables. 


? 


‘You look tired and worried, Grace,’’ she 


said, tenderly. ‘‘You’ve done too much 
to-day, and you’d best go up stairs and lie 
down a little while, su as to get rested before 
the company come.”’ 

And, at last, yielding to her solicitations, 
Grace sought the quiet of her own room, and, 
laying her aching head upon the cool pillows 
of her couch, tried to forget and to rest. 

Whatever doubts she might heretofore, at 
times, have cherished of her guardian’s en- 
gagement, were now dispelled; for, had not 
Mattie acknowledged as much? at least she 
had not denied it. 


time, she forced herself to look calmly into 


And now, for the first 


the depths of her own heart—to ask herself 
the cause of all the unwonted emotions and 
thoughts that had found a lodgment there 
within the last few months. Why should the 
step, the voice, the very name of one person, 
alone, have power to make that heart bound 





with eager joy; while his absence, silence, or 
fancied coldness, were sure to throw a gloom 
and chill over all? The poor, weak heart 
might shrink from the ordeal, trembling and 
cowering, like the guilty thing that it was, 
but the now thoroughly-aroused will knew no 
mercy, and the weak criminal at the bar was 
forced to plead ‘‘ guilty’’ to the indictment. 
And very stern was the sentence—self- pro- 
nounced as it was—of banishment, a dreary 
exile from an already dearly-loved home and 
friends, whose happiness she dared not trust 
herself to witness. 

‘*They will not miss me much when she 
‘*They 
may think me capricious and ungrateful, per- 


comes,’’? she murmured, tearfully. 


haps, to prefer a city boarding-house to a 
home; but that is better than that they should 


” 


know the truth,’’ and with this stern resolve 
in her heart she arose, and, bathing her heated 
brow and rearranging her dress, seated her- 
self by the window, and leaning her aching 
head upon her hand, looked forth upon the 
fair landscape now grown so familiar to her, 
but to which she must so soon bid adieu, per- 
Tears filled her eyes, and, as 
through the gathering twilight she caught 
sight cf one after another of the expected 
guests arriving singly, and in groups, many of 


haps forever. 


them laughing and chatting gayly, as they 
followed the path that led to the barn, which 
was brilliantly lighted up for their reception, 
a feeling of bitter rebellion arose in her heart. 
‘¢ Why should all of these people be so much 
happier than I?’’ she thought. ‘‘ There is not, 
in ail probability, one of them who has not a 
home and friends, while / have neither.’’ In 
her longing for the unattainable, she had for- 
gotten, for the moment, the freely proffered 
friendship which had made her life, for the 
last few months, so bright and beautiful. 

A low tap at the door, and Mrs, Bryant en- 
tered, and coming to her side passed her 
hand caressingly <:ross the heated brow, 
while she inquired, in her kind, cheery tones, 
if she found herself well rested. ‘*They are 
beginning to come,”’ she said, ‘‘and I sup- 
pose they will expect you to welcome them. 
You must be hostess, you know,’’ and, bend- 
ing over her, she kissed her affectionately. 
It was well that the gathering darkness hid 
the tearful eyes and sad face, or the good 
lady might have asked some embarrassing 


questions. As it was, she left the room, 


happy in her atter unconsciousness of any- 
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thing amiss, and when, a moment later, she 
caught a glimpse of Grace’s black dress dis- 
appearing through the door, a smile lighted 
up her kindly face, and she murmured to 
herself, as she carefully arranged the various 
dishes upon the tables, to give the best effect 
possible: ‘‘She’s the dearest girl in the 
world. I couldn’t love her better if she was 
my own child. And,’’ she added, with a 
touch of pride, ‘‘she is as pretty as she is 
good. I don’t believe that there ’s agirl here 
to-night that can compare with her, in her 
pretty black dress and the wax berries in her 
hair—so modest and graceful.’’ 

Long before Grace reached the barn where 
the gay company were assembled, the sound 
of merry voices, interspersed now and then 
with bursts of laughter, proved to her that 
most of the guests had already arrived, and, 
quickening her steps, she entered just in 
time to witness a scene of unusual interest. 

She had scarcely returned the greetings of 
those nearest her when the door, near which 
she was standing, swung noiselessly back 
upon its hinges, revealing a form dressed in 
the blue uniform of a soldier, and a face thin 
and wan, but glowing with eager excitement 
and joy. He stood fora moment unobserved, 
scanning with his dark, restless eyes the gay 
company, as if searching for some one face, 
when, suddenly, an exclamation from one of 
the young men attracted the attention of the 
others, and with eager cries of welcome all 
pressed forward to greet him. 

‘Welcome home, doctor!’’ cried Ned, 
shaking the stranger’s hand vigorously. ‘‘ You 
are none the less welcome for being an unex- 
pected guest. We were not looking for you 
this twelvemonth.”’ 

**T have been discharged,’’ he returned, 
with a slight tremulousness in his voice ; and 
again his keen eyes recommenced their search 
among the faces gathered around him, but 
apparently in vain, and he added, with a quiet 
dignity, ‘‘I was wounded, while caring for 
the suffering ones on the field, during the 
battle of the Wilderness, and lost a limb in 
consequence.’’ And brushing aside the thick 
folds of his overcoat disclosed, what no one 
had before observed, the stout crutch by 
which he had supported himself, and the 
pantaloon’s leg, empty to the knee—a sure 
proof of the truth of his sad story. 

At this moment Grace heard a low sob close 
by her side, and, turning her head, she saw 











the face of Mattie Blake, so white and rigid 
that it startled her, and she would have 
spoken words of inquiry and sympathy, but 
the shrinking attitude and trembling limbs 
too plainly revealed her desire for secrecy. 
‘Don’t, don’t say anything!’ she whis- 
pered, hoarsely. ‘‘Stand before me a few 
moments longer. I shall be better soon.” 

Grace obeyed, but her heart misgave her as 
she saw the deadly pallor that overspread the 
fair face, and the almost frantic efforts with 
which she strove to suppress the sobs that 
escaped from her white lips. 

‘* What is it, Mattie?’ she whispered, at 
length. ‘‘ What does this mean? You are 
ill,’? and she made a step forward to call for 
help, but the agitated girl, grasping her dress 
with both hands, effectually prevented her 
accomplishing her purpose, while, under cover 
of the busy hum of voices around them, she 
said, hurriedly :— 

‘*Don’t leave me. The surprise of seeing 
him at all, and the pain of seeing him so 
terribly changed and maimed for life, have 
completely unnerved me; but I shal! be’’— 
suddenly her voice ceased, her hands relaxed 
their hold, and following the direction of her 
eyes, Grace saw, advancing toward the stran- 
ger, the stately form of Doctor Blake—of 
Maitie’s father. Instinctively, every voice 
was hushed as he approached, and the crowd 
gave way, with looks of interest and curiosity 
upon each face, as they silently regarded the 
two. 

The old man’s step was a trifle unsteady, 
and the muscles of his stern face twitched 
convulsively, while something suspiciously 
like a tear glistened upon his withered cheek. 
Not so the other. The moment that his eye 
fell upon the approaching figure, his dark 
face kindled, and he drew himself up proudly, 
almost defiantly, while the firm line of his lips 
was visible even beneath the thick moustache, 
as he awaited in silence the old man’s salu- 
tation. 

‘*Mathew Grey, I am glad, from my heart, 
to see you at home and alive, once more.”’ 
His voice trembled, and he held out his hand, 
which was accepted in silence. The old doc- 
tor hesitated. It was evident that a fierce 
struggle was going on between his naturally 
proud nature and an innate sense of right, 
quickened by his admiration of and respect 
for the young man’s loyalty and courage. 
‘*Mathew,’’ he said, at length, and so pro- 
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found was the silence, that every word was 
heard distinctly throughout the wide build- 
ing, ‘‘I have done you wrong, and I am sorry 
for it. You cannot ask a humbler acknow- 
ledgment than that.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’? and Mathew Grey’s manly face 
was all aglow with pleasure, ‘‘and,’’ he added, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ you shall never have cause 
to repent it.’’ 

There was a universal burst of approbation, 
and neighbors and friends frankly expressed 
their pleasure at this open reconciliation. 
Indeed, so eager were all to give vent to their 
satisfaction, that no one observed the two 
forms, that, half hidden in the shadow of a 
huge corn-rick, glided through the conveni- 
ently open door, and walked slowly away 
beneath the quiet moonlight in the direction 
of the house, where they were soon joined by 
Ned and the young doctor, when there was a 
meeting in Mrs. Bryant’s pleasant parlor 
that it is scarcely necessary to describe, as 
the young can easily imagine it, and the old 
would not care a fig to hear about it. 


**You see, Grace,’’ explained Mattie, as, a 
few days later, they sat together in Grace’s 
chamber, talking over their girlish confi- 
dences, ‘‘that, although father is getting too 
old to attend to all of the practice in the 
place, he could not make up his mind to re- 
sign it into the hands of another; and when 
young Doctor Grey came here and settled 
down among us, he immediately conceived 
the most bitter hatred for him. Unreasonable 
in his jealousy, he received all of the young 
doctor’s conciliatory advances with a coldness 
and disdain that was often absolute rudeness. 
It was of no use, whatever, to reascn with 
him; to remind him of the rapidly increasing 
population of the town, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of more than,one physician to attend 
to all of the cases of sickness and suffering 
that required his attention. The new doctor 
was a rival, and in mo other light would he 
regard him. But somehow, the dear old gen- 
tleman’s arguments failed to convince me of 
the unworthiness of his so-called enemy,”’ 
and Mattie blushed like a wild rose, as she 
met the roguish eyes of her companion. 
** And, as the doctor didn’t think it right to 
visit the sins of the father upon the children,”’ 
she continued, with a little bashful laugh, ‘‘he 
proposed entering into a partnership with 
my good papa by becoming his son-in-law.” 
VoL. LXXIV.—35 








**And how was his proposition received ?’’ 
asked Grace, laughing. 

** By myself with an affirmative; but by my 
astounded parent with a decided, not to say 
Surious, negative.”’ 

** And what then ?’’ 

**Well—as the story writers say—time 
passed on; and if Mathew Grey and I hap- 
pened to meet, now and then, at merry-mak- 
ing or singing school, we didn’t feel it our 
duty to quarrel with each other exactly. But 
at last the war broke out, and he offered his 
services as a surgeon, in one of the Maine 
regiments. It was hard to have him go, and 
yet I could see a gleam of hope init. I knew 
my father’s earnest patriotism, and his admi- 
ration and respect for those who, taking their 
lives in their hands, went forth to battle for 
their perilled land. ‘He loves the brave,’ I 
repeated to myself, hopefully, and these are 
the days that try men’s metal. More than 
once have we seen his name among those who 
distinguished themselves by their bravery and 
coolness in the hour of danger; and I have 
watched, oh, how anxiously! for some sign 
of relenting on my father’s part. But I 
watched in vain; he seemed entirely to ignere 
his existence. More than one poor, suffering 
soldier, who had dragged his weary limbs 
home, to die amid the scenes of his childhood, 
has told, with tears streaming down his wasted 
cheeks, of the untiring devotion of the young 
surgeon, whose care and skill had managed 
to lengthen out his nearly-spent life, and en- 
abled him to reach the home that he so longed 
tosee. I have often seen tears in my father’s 
eyes at such times, but not a word, either of 
praise or blame, fell from his lips. 

‘‘Ned had been his mest intimate friend, 
both before and after they entered the army, 
and it was to him that I looked for tidings 
from him. I did not wish to correspond with 
him, contrary to my father’s wishes, and I 
was obliged to be content with whatever Ned 
might have to tell, before his return, in his 
leiters to his mother; and since, from his own 
lips. I knew nothing of his being wounded, 
and the shock of seeing him so pale and ema- 
ciated, so different from his former self, was 
almost more than I could bear; but when I 
heard my father’s frank acknowledgment, and 
realized all that it included, I forgot every- 
thing else in my great joy.’’ She ceased 
speaking, and there was a silence of some 
moments, that was broken by Mattie, who, 
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hastily brushing away the tears that her own 
reminiscences had called forth, said, archly :— 

** And now I have told you all that I know, 
will you tell me something that I should like 
to know ?”’ 

** Perhaps—yes !’’ and Grace colored, guiit- 
ily. 

‘Then tell me,’’ and Mattie’s black eyes 
sparkled mischievously, ‘‘what was Ned say- 
ing to you, when I surprised you, last even- 
ing, sitting in the moonlight, hand in hand, 
like the good little children in story books ?’’ 

Grace hesitated, but concealment was use- 
less, and she replied, with a quiet gravity, 
that seemed to afford immense amusement to 
her roguish interlocutor :— 

‘*He was asking me to be his wife.’’ 

‘*Is it possible!’’ and Mattie laughed out- 
right. ‘‘ But what did you tell him?” 

‘*That I would.” 

‘*That’s right! Oh, I’m so glad! Now 
Aunty Bryant will be perfectly happy, for she 
will have no fears of losing you. I believe 
she has looked suspiciously upon every man, 
young or old, who has been in sight of the 
house since you came here. She would as 
soon part with Ned as you,’’ and Mattie sealed 
her declaration with a hearty kiss. 


** What shall I do with this old army over- 
coat, Ned?’’ asked Mrs. Bryant, junior, as, in 
rummaging in the closet of his room she 
brought the said garment to light. ‘It’s 
terribly moth eaten, and will scarcely hold 
together. But perhaps,’’ she added, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘I could braid it into a mat.’’ 

Ned smiled a somewhat amused smile at 
the housewifely thrift displayed by his three 
weeks’ wife, who, with scissors in hand, was 
gravely regarding the article in question. 
‘*Do whatever you like with it, Gracie,’’ and 
he went on with his reading. Suddenly, an 
exclamation from his young wife startlea 
him, and, glancing up from his book, he saw 
her regarding curiously a small package that 
she had taken from the pocket of the over- 
coat. Stifling a laugh, he watched her as, 
with trembling fingers, she removed the sev- 
eral layers of paper that enveloped it, and 
held up to view—what? a beautifully dressed 
waxen doll, with wide, staring blue eyes, that 
opened or shut according to the motion of a 
wire in its side; and curling brown hair that 
eertainly never grew upon the head of any 
living creature. 





Grace’s face expressed only complete be- 
wilderment. ‘* Who—what is this for?’’ she 
asked, unconsciously speaking aloud. ‘‘It’s 
the very package that—but what does it 
mean?’ 

At this moment Ned, unable longer to con- 
trol his merriment, gave way to such a burst 
of laughter, that his wife stared at him in per- 
fect amazement. 

“Why, Ned,”’ she ventured, half frightened 
at this apparent uncalled for hilarity, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? I believe you are crazy.’’ 

Ned pointed significantly to the doll that 
Grace still held in her hand. 

‘*But whose is it?’’ she persisted, laughing, 
in spite of herself, at his comical face. ‘‘ For 
whom was the toy intended? Not Mattie 
Blake, certainly ?’’ 

‘“‘It was intended as an initiation fee, to 
pave the way into the good graces of a cer- 
tain ward of mine, /ittle Gracie Brennan.’’ 

For a moment, Grace looked in his face with 
a stare of blank bewilderment, then as the 
true meaning of his words flashed upon her 
mind, her puzzled face fairly shone with mer- 
riment, and as she laid the dainty toy care- 
fully aside in a drawer, she whispered, mis- 
chievously :— 

** And so, instead of securing you a daugh- 
ter, your wax doll came very near losing:you 
a wife.’’ 

** How sof’ 

‘*That’s my secret,’’ was the tantalizing 
response, and, with an arch smile upon her 
rosy lips, the fair speaker tripped lightly from 
the room, leaving her husband to puzzle iis 
brains in a vain endeavor to comprehend the 
meaning of her mysterious words. 


SO TIRED. 
BY MRS. FANNIE LOCKWOOD. 
SotiredamI! Life's fiinty way 
Seems all too long and dark to-day; 

And crowding mem'ries throng 
Through my sick heart and weary brain, 
Until the dead past lives again 

Like some remembered song. 





© days ofhope! O hours of youth! 

O moments fraught with love and trath! 
O summer of the heart! 

Ye flit, and pass, and come again 

Like mirage seen on desert plain— 
Ye mock me and depart. 





Tere is in the heart of woman such a deep 
well of love that no age can freeze it. 
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TOO LATE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


** What do you want ?”’ 

**I did want to see my husband. But I beg 
‘pardon, for I perceive he is not here!” 

“The question was curt, rude, rough, even; 
the reply impetuous, cuttingly sarcastic, and 
with a hot dash of anger in its tones. You 
would never have thought that Maxwell Mail- 
lard---geutleman as he called himself, and the 
world called him—could have spoken so to 
his sweet young wife, just as any coarse, fiery 
man might, in an imperious mood, to an in- 
trusive servant or an annoying beggar. Nor 
would you have thought, either, that lovely 
Alice Maillard could have grown so flushed 
and disturbed, and vented such a reply to the 
husband she loved better than life itself, and 
then turned and walked away with such a 
queenly step from his presence. 

It certainly was an unpleasant and unfor- 
ttinate mood the merchant was in that even- 
ing. The close of the year was near at hand, 
aad all day long he had been perplexed by a 
thousand cares incident to his large business; 
bésides, he had discovered a gross error in 
the books—result of an incompetent book- 
keeper’s blunder—and had taken them home 
with him that evening to endeavor to trace 
its source and rectify it. 

It was in this mood, his brows knitted with 
perplexity, that his girl-wife came upon him 
in the quiet little library whither he had re- 
tired after dinner; and, stealing softly up 
behind him, had playfully blinded his eyes 
with one of her white hands, at the same 
time pushing away the thick ledger over the 
green baize-covered table. In an instant 
the quick, rough question, that spoke of an- 
noyance, burst from his lips; and, in an in- 
stant more, the white hand was snatched 
away, the little graceful head tossed high, a 
red spot leaped to both cheeks, and the cut- 
ting, sarcastic answer was flung back. And 
in a few moments more the merchant was 
left alone, his handsomely-shaped head, cov- 
ered with thick iron-gray locks, bent again 
over his books, but with a compression of his 
lips and a glitter in his eye one seldom saw 
there; while the girl-wife was sitting in the 
parlor, quiet as a statue, tut with that same 





high color and excited mien with which she 
had left the library. 

For some minutes Alice Maillard sat thus, 
perfectly motionless, looking straight before 
her; then her mien softened—a grieved, 
wounded look crept into her eyes; her shut 
lips relaxed and quivered with feeling, and 
she burst into tears and sobbed as though 
her very heart would break. The sobs swelled 
tempestuously, and the tears roiled over the 
cheeks now pale with emotion; but after 
atime she grew calmer. ‘‘I am sorry I spoke 
80,’’ she said, confessing her fault to herself 
with as much earnestness as though her hus- 
band were a listener. ‘‘Iamsorry. If Max 
was rough” (here the lips swelled again), 
‘“‘T was hasty. I suppose those tiresome 
books troubled him; I will go and apologize,”’ 
and, rising, she left the room, and walked 
along the hall to the rear of the house where 
the little library was situated. But, laying 
her hand on the knob of the door, she was 
surprised to find ii fastened. The lock was 
turned. 

‘‘Unkind!’’ she said, now, the red spot 
deepening again on the cheek; and, noise- 
lessly as she had come, she returned to the 
parlor. 

Two, three hours crept away; lonesome 
enough felt the solitary Alice, striving to pass 
the t.me with her sewing, upon which, now 
and then, a tear dropped silently. All that 
time, however, her thoughts were busy; and 
she clung to her first resolve not to sleep 
until she had made peace with her husband. 
For it was a new thing to this lovely young 
creature—the pet of her girlhood home, and 
the bride of less than a year—to hear a harsh 
word or utter an unkind one; and all that 
long evening, while she sat there in tears, 
seemed an age to her. Ah! little Alice, can 
such exquisitely keen suffering, ever, ever 
come again. 

Nine, ten, eleven o’clock struck; and then 
she heard the library door open and her hus- 
band’s footsteps along the hall. But they 
did not panse at the parlor, though the door 
was partially ajar; they passed on, and he 
ascended the staircase totheirchamber. This 
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was too much. Hot tears again swelled in 
the large, sensitive eyes; and womanly in- 
dignation prompted her to remain below until 
she was calm; and when she went up to her 
room, her husband was, or pretended to be, 
fast-locked in sleep. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the young wife 
was quite prepared to expect the way might 
be easier for the estabiishment of peace be- 
tween them, but there was a reserve and ici- 
ness in Mr. Maillard’s manner which quite 
frustrated thisintention. He hurried through 
the meal, went to the library for the books, 
looked into the breakfast-room again for a 
courteous ‘‘ good-morning,’’ but did not un- 
bend to bestow the customary parting kiss. 

Alice felt more than ever grieved, thu2 
thrown back upon herself. All day long she 
was most unhappy, and could not settle her- 
self about her usualemployments. The feel- 
ings she suffered were so new to her; it was 
something she had never thought could 
happen—to speak a quick, angry word to one 
who was all the world to her; and, no matter 
though she had been betrayed into the utter- 
ance, she never could be happy again till it 
had been explained and forgiven. She would 
speak to her husband before sleep again 
sealed her eyelids; although very sound, in- 
deed, had not been the slumber that visited 
her last night. 

When evening arrized, and Mr. Maillard 
came up to dinner, Alice met him as usual 
with an affectionate greeting and put up her 
lips for the customary kiss; but very icy was 
the salutation, and such a tone of restraint 
pervaded his manner that she found herself 
deterred from uttering a word. At table Mr. 
Maillard was politely attentive, and led the 
conversation to subjects of general interest, 
keeping it up so skilfully that not an opening 
appeared for the introduction of any reference 
to the particular subject that engrossed his 
wife’s mind; and when he rose, he said, ‘‘I 
have an engagement at the club to-night, 
Mrs. Maillard, and it will probably be late 
when I return,’’ and went out. 

‘* Why did I not speak? I won’? let it pass 
so! He is cold as an iceberg. I will have an 
explanation before I sleep to-night,’’ said 
Alice, passionately. ‘‘He sha’n’t treat me 
like a child any longer.’’ 

It was late when Mr. Maillard returned, and 
he did not expect to find the watcher who sat 
in the parlor; and a little surprise was in his 





glance when he entered, but he made no 
comment. 

‘‘It is after twelve, I know, Maxwell—but 
Isat up for you. The truth is, I wanted to 
speak to you about—about’’—but here she 
paused. 

** Well ?”” 

There was but little encouragement in the 
cool monosyllable that Mr. Maillard uttered ; 
and the eyes upon which his wife’s were 
turned appealingly held no glance of tender- 
ness to lure her on in the step that was now 
growing painful to her, although he very well 
knew what was going on in her mind. Was 
this man a hardened boor? 

Society, as I said, called him a gentleman. 
He had many excellent traits; and he had 
not really felt comfortable himself since that 
affair in the library; but he had a strong, 
passionate nature, and au iron will that had 
never been subdued ; and, like many of his 
proud and imperious type, he would neither 
bend to acknowledgments himself nor seem 
to encourage, by any tenderness of manner, 
his wife’s. So he sat, stately and frigid, in 
the seat he had taken by the register. 

Meantime, Alice—affectionate and sensi- 
tive, with her whole heart in her eyes, and 
those’eyes eagerly beseeching his—stood near 
him, where she had advanced as she spoke. 
At first it had been easy for her to utter those 
words; but that one unimpassioned mono- 
syllable checked further utterance and froze 
her lips. But at length she burst out, pas- 
sionately :— 

**T will speakt Maxwell, you know what 
I want to say. I am very unhappy!’’ and 
the hot tears thickened her voice. 

‘*What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Mail- 
lard ?’” 

Yes, that man actually asked this question 
—he, who knew just how that noble, sensi- 
tive, affectionate girl was suffering. Not an 
embrace—no opening of his arms to draw 
her to his breast—no kiss on her quivering 
mouth, no tremor in his own tones: but, in- 
stead, that impassive question :— 

‘*What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Mail- 
lard ?”’ 

For an instant, the ice-floe driven into the 
gulf stream of feeling checked its tropic cur- 
rent; then it swept on again, but not so warm 
as before. 

‘Tam unhappy because I have suffered— 
am suffering; and I want a reconciliation. 
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You know, Maxwell—those words spoken in 
the library the other night. I was sorry the 
very minute afterwards.’’ 

‘* And I was sorry also, Mrs. Maillard. Any 
exhibition of impetuousness—temper, I might 
say—disgustsme. I think any wife ought to 
know that, and avoid such occasion. But I 
forgive you.’’ 

Mr. Maillard said this as loftily as though 
he were a judge, pronouncing sentence—as 
though he, himself, were not the cause of it 
all. Achill ran through poor Alice’s veins. 
She had read of lover’s quarrels and trifling 
estrangements between the married—but here 
was a new phuse. She had expected to be 
taken to her husband’s heart and restored to 
happiness again. She never dreamed of thus 
being thrown off, baffled by the power of that 
cruel will—she, who was all heart and affec- 
tion. If he was only downright angry with 
her—would even scold her roundly—then the 
tempest would pass; but no, there was only 
this lofty assumption of superiority. She was 


cast back on herself, and could say nothing. 
Chilled, amazed, humiliated, and half stunned 
by the turn the matter had taken, the poor 
girl-wife turned to her chamber. 


Maxwell Maillard sat for perhaps a half hour 
ere he ieft the parlor, buried in a reverie. 
But his thoughts were not of a softened cha- 
racter. One could have seen that by the lips 
that were still closely shut, and the expres- 
sion of triumph that rested in his bright blue 
eyes. Had this man a heart, and did it hold 
a throb of love for his wife ? 

Yes, he thought so. He had been a most 
ardent wooer; he unbent, to enslave, 2nd sub- 
due, and win; and no lover of younger years 
ever could have so completely overpowered 
the sensitive, impulsive, high-souled, beauti- 
ful Alice Annable, as this stately, handsome, 
middle-aged gentleman. Yes, he loved her 
with a strong, imperious love, such as men 
of his type feel—a selfish love, in that she 
ministered to his pride of possession; but he 
loved himself more. And, as he sat there 
after she had left him, the expression of his 
eyes interpreted this thought: ‘‘1 intended to 
let her suffer. And I intend that she shall 
suffer more. It is not a man’s place to yield. 
A wife’s spirit should be broken to her hus- 
band’s. When I think she is sufficiently 
punished, I shall take her back to my heart 
again.’’ 

And the poor girl above was taking her first 





lesson in that bitterest knowledge that ever 
comes to woman’s heart—the realization that 
she is treated unfairly and unkindly. She 
half doubted that she had heard her husband 
speak at all. Had he even answered her? 
she asked herself. How very far apart they 
seemed still. Was this the reconciliation to 
which she had been looking forwgrd? She 
shut her eyelids hard to press back the hot 
tears; and murmured, with a little sob, ‘‘ And 
yet, when one loves, it is so easy to forgive.’’ 

Poor Alice! ‘‘The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small.’’ 
One day, that proud, imperious man will 
weep bitterer tears than he is now causing 
you. 

Days, and weeks, and months followed that 
first rupture between Maxwell Maillard and 
his wife: and though to all outward appear- 
ances they were attentive, and, in society, as 
happy as ever, yet Alice felt that the gulf 
between them had never been bridged. She 
had, indeed, often essayed to fling across it 
the rosy bands of affection; but in that chill, 
icy air they had withered speedily ere they 
reached him, standing on the other side. And 
yet, had any one come te that man, and said 
to him, ‘‘ You are to blame, and are daily 
adding to your sin,’’ he would have indig- 
nantly denied it. 

The truth was, his 1mperious will, pam- 
pered by that first entire submission on the 
part of his wife, had grown with what it fed 
upon until it overshadowed his whole nature. 
Had Alice been a different woman—less sub- 
missive, less impulsive, more persistent of 
her rights—even had she, in acknowledging 
her error, thrown a portion of it where it 
justly belonged, on his head, angry though 
he might have been, he would eventually 
have found a will that matched his own; but 
she was not of that class. High-spirited she 
certainly was, but most affectionate, and with 
the greatest sense of honor and delicacy for 
the feelings of others; and it was often a 
marvel to herself how she had been betrayed 
into that reply. 

Situated as she now was, Alice grew daily 
more unhappy. Week after week, month 
after month went by; and she hungered after 
the word of love that never came. Some- 
times, goaded almost to agony by this slow 
torture, she grew capricious; but the cool 
eyes, the lofty manner, and that steady nega- 
tive course of her husband—neither repellant 
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nor inviting—-only added to her sorrow. ‘‘Her 
spirit is not broken yet,’’ Mr. Maillard said, 
to himself; and so he kept up his system of 
wifely training. 

It was at this time that a summons came 
from Alice’s girlhood home. Her widowed 
mother, long an invalid, was rapidly failing ; 
and the elfér sister—good, kind, motherly 
Hester—and her high-browed, student, twin 
brother Horace, whom she had loved with a 
stronger affection than sisters usually bestow, 
since, up to her marriage, they had shared the 
same studies, and lived in each other’s hearts, 
united by that closest tie of twin birth, sent 
an urgent message for her presence. She de- 
parted in haste—so hastily, that the train 
was reached within an hour after the receipt 
of the telegram; and she travelled alone, as 
Mr. Maxwell’s business engagements were of 
that nature to detain him at home at that 
season. 

When the merchant, evening after evening, 
returned to his handsome house, deserted 
save by the servants, he began to grow more 
dissatisfied with its cheerless aspect than he 
thought could be possible, or would have ac- 
knowledged to another. Once, entering the 
drawing-room, so dreary and empty-looking, 
of an evening after he had visited his club, 
he paused before an exquisitely-crayoned por- 
trait on the wall, and said, with more feeling 
than he had shown for many a month :— 

‘*Home is lonely without you, Alice!’’ Ah, 
if he had only bethought himself to write such 
a sentence to her! 

The days went by; and, in her girlhood 
home, the trio watched around the bed of 
their dying mother. The summer vines clam- 
bered up against the walls; the roses red- 
dened in the garden; the June grass grew 
tall and waved in the warm south winds; 
while the hectic deepened on the consump- 
tive’s cheek, and the life tide ebbed more 
faintly through her heart. 


At the close of one of those perfect days . 


when the last red sunset arrows slanted 
through the windows, the end came; the 
earth-life lapsed into the Better; and the 
meek eyes, closing here with maternal love 
lingering last in their gaze, opened again to 
look upon the glories of the Beautiful Land 
where illness never comes nor Death’s dark 
pinion droops. 

On the day following the funeral, Mr. Mail- 
lard bore his wife back to their home again. 





At the parting, Alice wept unrestrainedly 
upon the bosom of her twin brother, then 
turned to receive her sister’s farewell kiss. 
**I must be mother to you, now,” said Hes- 
ter—faithful, devoted woman, ten years older 
than the weeper she held in het arms—and 
then she whispered, “In your trial I will 
come to you. Keep up a good heart, darling; 
and don’t brood too much on our grief for the 
sake of your own health, now.”’ 

After the carriage had rolled away, Horace 
stood by the window a long time, in deep 
thought; then he turned suddenly to his 
sister, and said, in a somewhat restrained 
voice :— 

‘‘Hester, do you think Maxwell Maillard 
makes Alice happy ?’’ 

‘*Certainly—why not, Horace?’ What a 
question. No one could fail to see how at- 
tentive he is; and I wonder such a thought 
could enter your mind.”’ 

Good Hester’s answer was quickly ren- 
dered; but a line that corrugated her own 
brows betrayed what she would not allow her 
lips to utter, even to her brother. 

“They say that twins have a magnetic 
sympathy for their mates. I seem to feel 
that Alice is not as light-hearted as she was 
when she left us. Nineteen to-morrow; and 
she looks full five years older than when she 
left us, a year and a half ago. If Maillard 
don’t make her happy, I shall hate him!” 
and a stern, bitter expression settled on the 
youth’s handsome face. 

‘Why, Horace, how strangely you do 
talk!’’ persisted’ Hester. ‘‘Of course Ally 
wouldn’t seem as usual. Mother’s death, 
you know’’—and here the usually calm, self- 
centred woman’s lip quivered. 

Horace’s own deep hazel eyes filled. The 
boy had a tender, womanly heart. ‘‘It may 
be my fancy only. I hope so, Hester!’ but 
he stood long in thought. 

After their return home, Mr. Maillard’s 
mien softened towards his wife. He could 
not see her, going about in her mourning 
robes, with her pale, sad face, and quiet ways, 
without relaxing from his olden manner. But 
still his pride, so iong dominant, mastered 
him sufficiently to withhold him from thé 
manifestation of his returning tenderness 
save by constant watchfulness and by sur- 
rounding her with such luxuries as wealth 
could procure. Books, pictures, the latest 
music, flowers, every dainty of the season, 
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these came to her. Ah, if he had only known 
that a tender word to a hungry heart is better 
than any gift gold can buy! 

Alice accepted ali with a sweetness that 
never failed her now. Indeed, Mr. Maillard 
marvelled to see how submissive she had be- 
come. There were no rebellings now; no 
flamiugs up of the old high spirit; no pas- 
sionate outbreaks—and, alas! no passionate 
yearnings for tenderness. Her lips were never 
lifted now for a kiss; her eyes never sought 
his with wishful eagerness for the fond, an- 
swerip glance; her slender hand no longer 
slid caressingly into his. That time, with 
her, was past. 

One evening, sitting in that same library 
where she had stolen upon him once, the 
windows open to the hot airs of the August 
night, and the smoke of his cigar floating out 
into the garden, Mr. Maillard fell to thinking 
of this. 

‘*How different Alice is from what she was 
last winter! My course was most judicious. 
Her disposition has improved. But she has 
grown so pale lately. I think the sea air 
would have helped her, if she had thought 
best to have gone from home at this time.’’ 

From that soliloquy Mr. Maillard was roused 
by a call from the housekeeper, who sat with 
his wife in an airy, spacious upper room of 
the large elegant mansion. 

An hour later, a baby boy’s frail life flut- 
tered into existence, but for one brief moment 
only, then went out again; and the young 
mother lay dying on her pillows. No kind, 
motherly, sustaining elder sister was there 
to close those deep violet eyes with a tearful 
kiss, and the twin-brother, who loved her 
with such passionate, enduring tenderness, 
only came to lock upon ler white face in her 
coffin. 

Maxwell Maillard stood, mute and dazed, 
when they told him his wife’s life-moments 
were rapidly pouring into Eternity. There 
was no time then for confessions, pleadings, 
or regrets—no time to tell her aught save the 
few, broken sobs that surged in a thick, tur- 
bid torrent from his heavily-throbbing heart. 

ly time to receive the faint pressure of the 
little outstretched hand, the last meek, loving 
sinile, and to hear the two latest words that 
fluttered over the pale, lovely lips, as her 
dying gaze was lifted heavenward. 

‘*Mother! Heaven!’’ 

They buried her in the cemetery of her vil- 





lage home, beside her mother; buried her 
with her dead baby ou her breast. Hester’s 
sad face—aged ere she had passed into life's 
full prime—settled into deeper lines, lines 
that would grow deeper still with the lapse 
of the years that could never restore the loved 
ones to the faithful heart of the mourner. 

The twin-brother, all aflush with youth and 
promise, stunned and nearly crazed by the 
terrible blow, feit that half his own bright 
young life was laid away under the earth- 
sod. 

And Maxwell Maillard—strong, proud man, 
whose imperious will had never yielded be- 
fore—was smitten by the fiat of the Almighty. 
He was left alone with remorse and regret. 
No need now to open his empty heart; she 
could never enter more. He must sit down 
in the ashes of its desolation. No need now 
to relax his iron rule; she was sitting under 
the mild, ever-loving sceptre of King Jesus. 

It was too late. 

as 


A SWEET TEMPER. 


No trait of character is more valuable in a 
woman than the possession of sweet temper. 
Home can never be made happy without it. 
It is like the flowers that spring up in our 
pathway, reviving and cheering us. Let a 
man go home at night wearied and worn by 
the toils of the day, and how soothing is a 
word dictated by a good disposition! It is 
sunshine falling on his heart. He is happy, 
and the cares of life are forgotten. A sweet 
temper has a soothing influence over the minds 
of a whole family. Where it is found in the 
wife and mother, you observe kindness and 
love predominating over the natural feeling 
of a bad heart. Smiles, kind words, and 
looks characterize the children, and peace 
and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. 
It is more valuable than gold; it captivates 
more than beauty; and to the close of life it 
retains all its freshness and power. 





Ir is an undoubted truth that the less one 
has to do, the less time we find todoit. One 
yawns, one procrastinates, one can do it when 
one will, and therefore one seldom does it at 
all; whereas, those who have a great deal of 
business must (to use a vulgar expression) 
buckle to it, and then they always find time 
do it in. 








NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


BONNETS, DRESS, PETTICOAT, AND HEADDRESS. 





Fig. 1.—Straw bonnet, edged with a fringe Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue crépe, trimmed with 
of straw pendents. Scarlet flowers and wheat- pearl pendents and a long white feather. 
ears are placed on one side just over the Fig. 3.—Bonnet of Bismarck crépe, trimmed 
strings, which are of buff ribbon. with amber drops and a buff rose. 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3% ; Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4.—Bonnet of brown crépe, trimmed 
with amber ornaments and Bismarck-colored 
leaves. 





Fig. 5.—Bonnet of buff crépe, edged with 
straw pendents, and trimmed with a tuft of 
straw on one side. 

Fig. 6, 





Fig. 6.—Bonnet of amber crépe, trimmed 
with amber ornaments and Bismarck-colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Bonnet of white crépe, bound with 
blue velvet, and trimmed with a blue crépe 
flowgr. 











abit 


Fig. 8.—Dress for a child just putting on 
short clothes. This little dress may be made 
of white cambric or piqu¢, trimmed with bands 
of colored cambric stitched down each side in 
a pattern. The yoke is formed of colored 
cambric trimmed with Cluny lace. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9.—Petticoat made of white poplin. 
The edge is finished with a deep plaiting, 


Fig. 9. 





headed by a border of black velvet worked 
with chalk beads and medallions of blue velvet 
studded with steel. 
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Fig. 10, 


Fig. 10.—The Coquette headdress. This 
simple little coiffure consists of a wreath of 
small roses with the centre space filled up 
with green leaves. Another row of leaves is 
ou the outside of the roses, and from these 
leAdves depend pearl or crystal drops. The 
necklave matches the coiffure, and a long 
garland caught on tothe necklace at the back 
falls over the shoulder. 





CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. 


A USEFUL PRESENT FOR OLD LADIES. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 

Maerials.—12 inches of sarcenet ribbon about 234 inches 
wide; 16 inches of narrow ribbon; a little white flan- 

nel; 2 large flat wooden buttons; and a reel of cotton. 
Tus case is very easy to make, and it is an 
extremely useful one especially for old ladies 

who find it difficult to thread their needles. 
The piece of wide ribbon, 12 inches long, 
must be hemmed at one end, and folded into 
& point, where a loop of silk is made to fasten 
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the case. A strip of fine flannel is laid over 
the ribbon and fastened by a row of herring- 
bone stitch allround the edge. The silk with 
which this is worked should be perfectly 
matched with the ribbon in color, so that the 
small stitches at the top and bottom show as 
little as possible on the right side. The reel 
of cotton is fastened on in the following man- 
ner: Take two flat wooden buttons exactly 
the size of the top of the reel, and cover them 
over with a piece of the same ribbon as that 
of the case. The reel should not be quite as 
large as the ribbon; place it between the two 
buttons, then run a piece of narrow ribbon 
through both buttons and through the reel 
between them, leaving a long end hanging 
on each side.. Next cover over two-thirds of 
the reel with the ribbon of the case by sewipg 
it round the buttons. Bind the edge of the 
sort of cover thus formed over the ree! witha 
piece of narrow ribbon, the ends of which, 
tied with those left on each side of the reel, 
form the bows seen in illustration. Last of 
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all, sew a small metal button on the right 
side, three inches from the loop, to fasten the 
case when it is rolled up. The needles are 
all threaded into the end of the cotton on the 
reel before they are stuck upon the flannel. 





BEAD BELL-PULL. 
Materials.—White and black pound beads (tn the 
whole two pounds), stroug white and black cotton. 
Any colors may be chosen—blue and white, 
red and white, etc., to suit the room, accord- 
ing to taste. 





For the bell-puil make a chain of 20 stitches 
with milk-white beads strung upon strong 
white cotton, and close them in a ring; upon 
these crochet 20 double stitches, at each stitch 
pushing up a bead close in front of the needie, 
so that it is fastened tightly in with the stitch. 
Always arranged in such a manner that the 
beads all turn outwardly, and lie close to each 
other, whilst the crochet stitch is fastened in 
the front of the bead inside the hollow line of 
beads. Work spirally in this manner, fast- 





—_ 


ening each stitch so that the size round always 
remains the same; work closely also that the 
thread may not show between the stitches. 
The design represents a beli-pull about two 
yards in length, for which both the white and 
black rounds must be each about three yards 
long. The black is worked in the same mai- 
ner as the white, and the two are first sewn, 
then neatly twisted together. It is better to 
put a cord in at the beginning of the crochet, 
and work round it to strengthen the bell-pull. 
A ring is fastened at the top to attach the pull 
to the wire, and an ornamental glass cr metal 
handle is used at the bottom. 





TISSUE-PAPER HYACINTHS. 

Materials.—Colored tissue paper, green flower paper, 
covered wire. 

THE paper may be pink, blue, violet, or 
yellow and white, according to taste. Fora 
variegated hyacinth, the pencil and a little 
paint may be used. Cut the flowers sepa- 





rately in strips about 6} inches in length, and 
about 1} inch broad; then, on the long side, 
leaving an edge ? inch broad, cut in strips a 
straw’s-breadth; then, with scissors or a pen- 
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knife, curl the strips, roll them round each 
other, but not too tightly, and by squeezing 
the uuder part together, give it as much as 
possible the form of the hyacinth. The num- 
ber of flowers on each stalk vary in our de- 
sign from 12 to 15. The separate flowers are 
firmly fastened on to a covered cap wire stalk 
8 inches long, with strong thread, beginning 
with the little flowers at the upper point, 
always in reversed lines, for which Nature is 
the best guide. Care must be taken not to 
place them too closely together, as the flowers 
must be separate. After fastening the last 
flower, bind a strip of green tissue paper 
round the stalk and gum the ends. For the 
leaves, six or seven of which surround each 
flower, and are firmly wound on at the end of 
the stalk, cut strips }? inch broad, and from 6 
to 7 inches in length, pinch them lengthwise 
up the middle together, and nicely point off 
one eud. Three or four of the little leaves 
are now wound on, reaching upwards as far 
as the flower, then the long leaves which ex- 
tend over the short ones, as shown in the 
design. 

In the winter months, when flowers are 
scarce, a few of these hyacinths put into pots 
or glasses in a conservatory have 4 very good 
effect. 





CROCHET NET FOR A NIGHTCAP. 


Becin from the middle, and work round in 
separate rows, consisting alternately of 1 dou- 
ble treble and 5 chain—in these increasing 
alternately as required, now in the middle of 
the chain, then in the two upper threads of 
the double treble of the preceding row. 

For the first double treble, crochet always 
3 chain, and close each row with 1 single in 
the third of these chain; after which, at the 
beginning of the next row, sufficient single 


. stitches must be worked to reach the middle 


of the next scallop. Begin the net with 7 
chain; close them in a ring with 1 single. 
Round this work 5 double treble, separated 
by the 5 chain, which, in the second row, are 
doubled, so that there will be 10 double treble 
worked alternately in the chain-stitch scallop, 
and in each double treble. 

The third row has 15- double treble, after 
which the second under double treble must 
be passed over. 

The fourth row contains 23 regularly-divid- 
ed double treble; whilst the fifth and seventh 








rows are worked quite plain, without any in- 
crease. 

The eighth row, lying between, has 34 
double treble, at which, as well as at the third 
row, the second under treble is always passed 
over. 

After the eighth row, which contains 49 
double treble, work nine rows without in- 
creasing or decreasing. Then work the littlo 
lace for the outer edge. 

1st row. * In 1 double treble of the preced- 
ing row work 2 double treble, 5 chain, again 
2 double trebie, then 5 chain, with which pass 
over 1 double treble of the preceding ‘row. 
Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

2d. * Again in the middle chain between 
the double treble 2 double treble, 5 chain, 
and 2 double treble; then 3 chain, 1 double 
in the middle of the next under chain, and 
then 3 chain, and repeat from * to the end of 
the row, which finishes the net. The India- 
rubber cord, or band, the length of which 


‘must depend upon the size of the head, must 


be drawn through the little lace edge. 
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CROCHET BORDER. 
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COTTON-BOX. 


Materials.—Perforated card-board; blue purse silk; 
narrow blue ribbon ; gum water. 





Tunis box is made entirely of perforated 
eard-board. The bottom and cover are 8 
inches long and 4 inches wide, the longer 
sides and centre division are 8 inches long 
and 2 inches deep, the shorter sides are 4 
inches long and 2 inches deep. When all 
these pieces are cut out, sew the 4 sides on 
to the bottom piece and join them together at 





the sides with blue silk; add the centre divi- 
sion, and on either side of it place at regular 
distances 3 pieces 2 inches square. All these 
pieces, forming in all 8 compartments 2 inches 
square, are neatly joined together with stitches 
of blue silk worked in the holes of the perfo- 
rated card-board. For the raised border round 
the bottom edge of the case cut for each side 
5 strips of card-board; the first must have 7 
perfect rows of holes in the width, the second 
5, the third 3, the fourth 1, and the fifth is 
the space between 2 rows of holes; gum these 
5 strips one above the other, according to size, 
slope them off at the corners and gum them 
on tothe box. The divisions betweea each 
in the division of the cover corresponding 
with the cell; the cover is then fastened down 
upon the case by means of pieces of narrow 
blue ribbon passed through the card-board 
and tied in small bows, as seen in illustration. 
The 4 feet upon which the box stands are 
formed each of square pieces of card-board of 
the same size, 8 holes each, and gummed one 
over the other. 





PATTERN FOR A NAPKIN RING. 


Tunis pattern is composed of 6 rosettes 
worked separately, then united. The centre 





of these rosettes is formed of colored beads 
threaded upon silk or wire. Each branch is 
composed of 2 loops of crystal beads. 
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THREE PATTERNS 
FOR MARKING KITCHEN HAND-CLOTHS. 


A wavy who occupies herself in making 
pastry, sweetmeats, and sundry choice deli- 
cacies of the table with her own hands, will 
like to have everything about her not only 
neat but elegant. She will have kitch- 
‘en hand-cloths for her own use, and 
it is for these we suggest the above 
pretty and fanciful patterns. They 
are very easy to work, the fine out 
lines in overcast, the thicker ones in 
satin-stitch, with fine black wool. 

These patterns are also suitable for mark- 
ing small picnic, breakfast, luncheon, or tea 
napkins ; they may be worked in red cotton 
or black silk, if preferred towool. The small 
napkins are made of unbleached damask 
linen, and edged with fringe. 
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Receipts, We. 


THE HAIR. 
(Concluded from page 464.) 


“Comp WatTer.—The necessity of a constant use of cold 
‘water is important. It is one of the finest cosmetics 
known, and has this advantage, that while in almost 
every instance it improves the hair, in no case can it do 
harm. If the danger of taking cold be apprehended, 
commence by using tepid water, and in a few days, by 
having the water gradually colder, it may be used quite 
oold by the most delicate with perfect safety. 

“‘The best mode of application is to hold the head over 
@ basin, and with the hands thoroughly wet the hair, 
rubbing the skin at the same time well with che fingers. 
Dry the hair with a soft towel, and then use the brush 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 

‘*The total immersion of the hair may, however, in the 
case of a lady, be attended with inconvenience, and the 
following plan may by them be adopted: After well 
rubbing the skin with wet fingers, damp the hair lightly 
with a sponge; this may soon be dried, and then proceed 
as previously directed. The invigorating effects of this 
treatment will soon be apparent; the hair becomes glossy 
and silky in its appearance, and its tendency to curl 
strengthened and improved. 

“‘ Nigut-caps.—Night-caps should be dispensed with 
altogether. By shutting out the air and keepiag the 
head at a feverish temperature, they relax the skin and 
induce a tendency for the hair to fall off, which is greatly 
aggravated if the body be in an abnormal condition, 
either from specific disease or general neglect of the skin. 

“In the place of night-caps ladies, to keep their hair 
properly confined during sleep, should wear a net with 
meshes sufficieutly large to admit the finger. 

“Corrine THE Harr.—The hair, when weak, should be 
frequently cut and trimmed—not merely the ends indis- 
criminately taken off, but weeded of weakly and im- 
poverished hairs as carefully us a skilful gardener trims 
a favorite plant. This, of course, is best performed by a 
hairdresser, who, if at all a master cf his profession, soon 
distinguishes the sickly hairs from the healthy ones—the 
former having a dry, withered appearance, and should 
be snipped off close to the roots. 

““When the hair has been allowed to grow too long, 
the separate hairs become split at the extremity into 
several divisions ; this shows that it has grown beyond 
its strength ; the ends must therefore be cut off, and the 
brush used more frequently. Under any circumstances, 
the hair should be cut at least every two or three weeks. 

“Loss or Harn,—One of the most unpleasant conse- 
quences of early neglect is the constant falling off of the 
hair. We do not allude to the loss of the hair dependent 
on age; that is a natural consequence of our infirmity, 
and cannot be regarded in the light of a disorder; but 
instances in which the hair has become thin, even to dis- 
figurement, in early life, are far from being uncommon, 
aad, if neglected, must terminate in confirmed baldness. 
This excessive loosening of the hair, however, is far from 
being so irreparable as is generally imagined, and if 
pruper treatment be adopted, the hair will grow afresh, 
and assume all its original vigor and strength. 

‘The head must be bathed daily with cold water, into 
which a little Eau de Cologne has been poured, and the 
scalp should then be brushed until the skin bevomes red, 
and a warm glow is produced. 








“This treatment is recommended in all cases where the 
hair has fallen off from fevers, or any longillness. Much 
advantage will also be derived from having the head 
oceasicnally shampooed. 

‘Instances might be cited in which the hair has been 
restored by this process, when baldness has appeared 
inevitable; all that is required to insure success in al- 
most every case, is perseverance and a strict attention to 
temperate diet. 

“PartiaL BALDNESS.—An affliction almost as distress- 
ing as total baldness occurs when the hair falls off sud- 
denly in places, leaving large white patches of scalp 
exposed, and presenting (especially when the patches are 
numerous) a most unpleasant appearance. This disfigure- 
ment (often mistaken for ringworm) arises not from a 
skin disease, but from a disordered state of the nerves. 
It is necessary to follow closely our previous instruc- 
tions, taking at the same time a gentle tonic. The bald 
places might also be frequeutly rubbed with a soft tooth- 
brush, dipped in a mixture of equal parts of distilled 
vinegar and Eau de Cologne.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


Fittet or Berr.—Take a sirloin or second cut of the 
ribs, take out the bones with a sharp knife, skewer it 
round in good shape; lay the bones in a large saucepan, 
with two onions, one carrot, anda dozer cloves ; then the 
meat, with water enough just to cover it; let it eook 
slowly two hours; dish the meat, skim all the fat from 
the gravy, add some flour mixed with a little water, and 
two spoonfuls of walnut ketchup; give it one boil; turn 
a little gravy over the meat, and serve the rest in a gravy 
tureen. 

Sprvacu.—Boil the spinach very green in plenty of 
water, drain, and then press the moisture from it between 
two trenchers; chop it small, put it intoa clean saucepan, 
with a slice of fresh butter, and stir the whole until well 
mixed and very hot. Smooth it in a dish, mark it in 
dice, and send it quickly to table, 

Porrep VEAL AND Bacon.—Cut thin slices of veal, and 
the same quantity of nice bacon ; then rub together some 
dried sweet basil or summer savory, very fine, antil re- 
duced to a powder, and lay in a stewpan a layer of 
bacon, then a layer of veal, and on this sprinkle the 
powdered herbs, a little grated horseradish, then again 
some bacon and veal, aud then herbs and horseradish and 
a little salt ; on this squeeze a lemon and grate the rind, 
then cover very tightly and put it into the oven to bake 
for three hours, then take it out and drain off all the 
gravy; pour over a little ketchup, and press it down 
with a heavy weight, then put it away in a pot tightly 
covered. 

To Stew Greeny Peas.—Put into a stewpan a quart of 
peas, one onion, two ounces of butter, a sprig of mint, a 
teaspoonful of white sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of 
gravy ; stew till soft, when take out the onion and mint, 
and thicken with flour and butter. A lettuce is some- 
times stewed with them. 


Roast Veat.—Season a breast of veal with pepper and 
salt; skewer the sweetbread firmly in its place, flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for about 
four hours—it should be of a fine brown but not dry; 
baste it with butter. When done, put the gravy in a 
stewpau, add a piece of butter rolled in browned flour, 
and if there should not be quite enon <h gravy add a little 
more water, with pepper and salttothetaste. The gmavy 
should be brown. 
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To Stew Cappaacs.—Parboil in milk and water, and 
drain it, then stred it, put it into a stewpan, with a small 
piece of butter, a small teacupful of cream, and season- 
ing, and stew tender. Or, it may be stewed in white or 
brown gravy. 

BeersTgeak SMOTHERED WITH Ontons.—Cut up six onions 
very fine; put them into a saucepan with two cupfals of 
hot water, about two ounces of good butter, some pepper 
and salt; dredge in a little flour; let it stew until the 
onions are quite soft; then have the steak broiled ; put 
it into the saucepan with the onions ; let it simmer about 
tea minutes, and send it to the table very hot. 


Summer Sqvuasugs.—When these vegetables are fresh, 
the rind will be crisp when cut by the nail. If very young 
aud tender, they may be boiled whole ; if not, pare them. 
Extract the seeds and strings, cut them small, put them in 
a stewpan with water enough just to cover them; add 
one teaspoonful of salt to each common-sized squash ; 
boil them till the pieces break ; half an hour is generally 
enough, and then press them through a cullender with a 
skimmer. Mix them with butter to your taste, and a 
little salt if necessary. 

A Goop Meat Caxs.—Mince the lean of cold lamb or 
veal very finely ; soak a large slice of bread in boiling 
milk; mash it, and mix it with the minced meat; alsoa 
beaten egy, some boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a 
little grated lemon-peel, pepper, and salt. Make it into 
small flat cakes, and fry them in butter or lard. Serve 
them up dry, or with good gravy. 

Brisket oF Beer Sturrsp.—A piece weighing eight 
pound requires about five or six hours to boil. Makea 
dressing of bread-crums, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little 
mace, and one onion chopped fine and mixed with an 
egg. Put the dressing in between the fat and the lean of 
the beef, and sew it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the 
beef up very tight in it, and boil it five or six hours. 
When it is done, take the cloth off, and press it until it is 
cold. This is to be cut in thin slices and eaten cold. 


To Bom CavLiriowers.—Choose those that are close 
and white, cut off the green leaves, and look carefully 
that there are no caterpillars about the stalk; soak an 
hour in cold water, with a handful of salt in it; then 
boil them in milk and water, and take care to skim the 
saucepan, that not the least foulness may fall on the 
flower. It must be served very white and rather crimp. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

GERMAN Purrs.—Six eggs, one pint of milk, three 
spoonfuls of flour, four ounces of butter melted, and a 
spoonful of yeast; mix, and fill cups half full; bake fif- 
teen minutes; wine sauce. 


Lemon FiuMMERY.—Squeeze four lemons into a basin, 
throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds; add half a pint 
of water, half a pound of loaf sugar, and cover close for 
am hour; take out the lemon rinds, and again cover, and 
let it stand all night. Then strain through a cloth, and 
add one ounce of isinglass, and put it in a saucepan with 
six eggs well beaten ; set over the fire, and keep stirring 
ame way till it isas thick as cream. When milk-warm, 
put into moulds previously dipped in cold water. 


A Goop Sponer-Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
lump sugar, not quite halfa gill of boiling water poured 
over the sugar; when dissolved, whisk it and seven eggs 
(leaving out the whites of three) together for half an 
hour ; then stir in with a spoon a little essence of lemon, 
and two ounces and a half of bitter almonds beaten fine ; 





add by degrees half a pound of dried four. Bake an hour 
in rather a quick oven, Observe not to whisk after any 
flour is in. 

Dotcn Caks.—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, 
four eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar; 
beat the butter and lard to a cream, mix it with the eggs 
well beaten; then add the flour and sugar, both warmed, 
and a little nutmeg and cinnamon; when well beaten, 
add a spoonful of brandy, and bake a full hour, iz a but- 
tered mould, in a quick oven. 

Brarupay Puppine witHout Ecos.—One pound of suet 
shred fine, half a pint of molasses, one pound of currants, 
one pound of flour; to be mixed with boiling milk ; add 
candied lemon, raisins, nutmeg, and bitter almonds to 
taste; tie in a cloth, and boil five hours. 

Roveu Biscuirs.—One pound of flour, five eggs, leaving 
out two ofthe whites; one pound of sugar; beat theeggs 
and sugar together half an hour; mix with the flour one 
ounce of ground ginger and one ounce of caraway seed ; 
then mix all together; drop upon tins, so as to look 
rough when baked. 


An Exce.tent Prupprxye.—A teacupfal of cream, the 
eame of butter well beaten, and a little salt, made into a 
stiff batter with flour, so that it will just pour out ; tie in 
a cloth, and boil two houra 


A Baken-ApPLe Poppine.—Four large apples boiled, 
some grated bread, four ounces of butter, four yelks and 
two whites of eggs well beaten, sugar to taste; edge a 
dish with puff-paste, and bake half an hour. € 


Sotrp CusTarD.—One ounce isinglass, two pints of new 
milk, one dozen of bitter almonds pounded, the yelks of 
four eggs, sugar to taste. Dissolve the isinglass in the 
milk, add the pounded almonds, put the mixture on the 
fire, and let it boil‘a few minutes. Pour it through a 
sieve, then add the yelksof the eggs, well beaten ; sweeten 
to your taste, Put it on the fire until it thickens, stir it 
till nearly cold, and put it into a mould. 


Cream Biscuits.—Rub one pound frésh butter into one 
pound flour, make a hole in the centre, into which put 
half a pound of powdered sugar upon which the rind ofa 
lemon was rubbed previously to pounding, and three 
whole eggs; mix the eggs well with the sugar, and then 
mix all together, forming a flexible paste; cut it into 
round pieces, each nearly as large as a walnut, stamp 
them flat with a butter stamp of the size of a half dollar, 
and bake them in a slack oven. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Excettent Bread, Roiis, Erc.—Take four or five good 
mealy potatoes, and after boiling, peel and mash well; 
add a large spoonfal of flour and enough hot water to 
make a thin batter; when cool enongh, add a small 
quantity of good yeast and a spoonful of sugar ; set to rise 
in a moderately warm place, say by the stove or fire 
place ; it rises very quickly. When risen, take two large 
spoonfuls of it for a pint and a half of four, a small 
spoonful of lard or butter, a half pint of milk, and ho’ 
water enough to make into a stiff batter (over night); 
beat well; next morning work it well into a smooth 
dough and make into rolls or loaves; set ina warm place 
to rise again, and bake in a quick oven. Do not forgeta 
teaspoonful of salt and one of yeast powders sifted in the 
dry flour that you work into the batter in the morning; 
atin bucket is best, with a tight cover, and a towel be- 
tween it and bucket. If your flour is good, there is no 
better receipt than this; no hops are needed. I have ex- 
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cellent rolls and bread every day by it. Try it, as it is so 
simple any oue can comprehend at once, I think. Ifyou 
have no milk, water will do, but all milk is best. 

Mrs. J. L, M. 


Virernta Cakze.—One pint of sweet milk, two eggs, one 
tablespvonful of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Take two eggs and beat them 
well, melt the butter in the milk, then pour the eggs into 
the milk, add the salt and yeast. Beat enough Indian 
meal into it to make it the consistency of pound-cake. 
Set them to rise two hours, aud bake in bread pans, 


Vetvet Creaw.—Half an ounce of gelatine soaked in a 
cup of light wine, let it boil over the fire, then stir in 
one pint of sweet cream. Let it nearly boil again; 
sweeten to your taste, and cool in a mould; to be eaten 
with cream. To be made the day before using. 


Cocoanut CAkz.—Four cups of flour, three cups of 
sugar, one cup of milk, five eggs, beaten separately, one 
cup of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
teaspoonful of soda, the half of a cocoanut grated and put 
into the cake. The other half put with the whites of three 
eggs and half a cup of sugar, and put on the top to form 
anicing. Bake in two pans two inches thick. 

Tea CAKz.—One pint of flour, iato which put two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet mi}k, into 
which put one teaspoonful of soda. Two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one cup of sugar mixed well together; then 
break into it two eggs; add milk and flour; flavor with 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, 8. F, R. 


Lemon Pig.—The juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
ene cup of water, one tablespoonfui of corn starch, one 
cup of sugar, one egg, and a piece of butter the size of a 
small egg. Boil the water, wet the corn starch with a 
little cold water, and stir it in; when it beils up pour it 
on the sugar and butter; after it cools add the egg and 
lemon, bake with under and upper crust. 


Lemon Puppine.—Quarter pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, the yelks of five eggs, one quart of milk, one 
lemon, the rind grated and juice pressed out, six table- 
spoonfa!s of grated bread or cracker. When the pudding 
is baked take the whites of the eggs and sugar and beat 
for icing. Spread over the top and brown in the oven; it 
will brown in a few minutes, 

QvEEN or Puppines.—Take one pint of bread-cru:ns, one 
quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, four eggs, taking only 
the yelks, butter the size of a walnut, one lemon grated. 
Bake until done, but not watery ; then spread a layer of 
currant jelly or any preserved fruit over it, take the 
whites of the eggs and suyar, in which has been stirred 
the juice of the lemon, beat to a stiff froth, pour it over 
the pudding and brown it. Serve cold with cream. Ii 
can be made without a lemon: flavor with nutmeg. 


Spicep Cnerries.—Seven pounds of sour cherries seed- 
ed, three pounds of sugar, ove pint of vinegar, cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace. Boil six times; last time put cherries 
in and let it come to a boil. 

Cop Catsup.—One-half peck of tomatoes, one-half gal- 
lon of vinegar, half a teacup of salt, half a teacup of mus- 
tard seed ground or broken, four pods of red pepper cut 
very fine, one teacup of grated horseradish, two table- 
spoorfuls of ground pepper, two tablespoonfuls of celery 
seed. After peeling aud mashing up the tomatoes, the 
whole must be well mixed, put into bottles and corked 
tightly ; it is soon ready for use. 

JELLY Cake.—One half cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
three cups of flour, three eggs, one cup of milk, one tea- 
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spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. 
This makes four good sized layers for jelly cake. 
Mrs. M. A, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HovseHoip Hints.—Keep your meat in a dry, cool 
place, your fish on ice, and your vegetables on a stone 
floor free from air. Cut your soap when it comes in, and 
let it dry slowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, 
each bag containing only one description of herb. They 
should be dried in the wind, and not in the sun; and 
when ordered in a receipt should be cautious!” used, as 
a@ preponderance in any seasoning spoils it. When 
oranges or lemons are used for juice, chop down the peel, 
put it in small pots, and tie them down for use. Apples 
should be kept on dry straw, in a dry place; and pears 
hung up by the stalk. 

To Wasn a Sueepskin Mat.—The first thing to be re- 
membered is that it must not be washed in too hot water, 
as that would spoil the color of the wool and make it 
quite yellow. Boiled soap must be used in sufficient 
quantity to clean the skin weli, after which it must be 
thoroughly rinsed in cold water until the whole of the 
soap isremoved, It should not be put into water with 
blue in it, of which enough should be used to make it a 
clear white. The mat may be put in the sun to dry, but 
care must be taken not to Jeave it too Jong, nor to put the 
skin uppermost, but always the fleecy part, otherwise it 
will become stiff and will crack. To prevent all chance 
of this, it must be very frequently shaken while drying, 
as this is an important part of the process, and is of as 
much consequence as the washing. Ifthe mat be a col- 
ored one, some ox-gall should be mixed with the boiled 
soap to preserve the dye. 

To Make Goop Vineaar.—One pint of strained honey 
and two gallons of soft water. Let it stand in a mode- 
rately-warm place, In three weeks it will be excellent 
vinegar. 

Wise Wrey.—Boil half a pint of new milk; while it 
is boiling put in a cup of white wine, stir it up, turn it 
into a bow! and let it stand about ten minutes ; turn it off 
from the curd, and flavor itas you like with sugar. A 
half-pint of this whey taken warm in bed at night will 
often procure perspiration \:ad relieve a severe cold. 


WE notice in an English journal a remedy for burns, 
given by a ‘‘ Regular Practitioner.’’ It may he familiar 
to many ; but it is well for every body to know a remedy 
which may be promptly applied te burns. This is one: 
Mix common whiting with sweet oil, or with water. 
Lay on and around the burned surface a thick coat of 
the mixture. Keep it moist, and at night cover it with 
flannel, or something which will prevent rapid evapora- 
tion. This acts like a charm, and the most agonizing pain 
is eased. 


GELaTInE.—This is prepared for jellies by soaking over- 
night in very little water; allow one ounce for each quart 
ofjelly. Ifthe isinglass is not pure, it must be clarified. 
Mix ‘in half a pint of water a teaspoonful of the white of 
egg and a little lemon juice; beat well, and stir it into 
two ounces isinglass, which is dissolved in half a pint of 
water ; heat these together gradually, constantly stirring ; 
remove all the scum, and pass it through a flannel jelly 
bag. 

A Sratr Carpet should never be swept down with a 
long broom, but always with a short-handled brush, and 
a dust-pan held closely under each step of the stairs, 











DRESS AND ITS INFLUENCES. 


“To dress the maid the decent Graces brought, 
A robe in all the dyes of beauty wrought.”’ 

Tis is the season when ‘‘all Creation,’’ without figure 
of speech, wakes up to the necessity of new clothes. Look 
at the trees trimmed with blossoms of pink, purple, white, 
and yellow! The shrubbery puts on its tender green, 
most charming in its varied shades ; even the oldest in- 
habitant of the forest has taken out his or her new sum- 
mer coat and displays it in some difference of fashion or 
adjustment from that ever before observed. All Nature 
looks new, young, fresh, and beautiful. 

So, too, animated life has its spring loveliness. The 
young lambs skip and tremble like babies in white 
frocks; butterflies dance in velvet and gold or silver bro- 
cade; birds are in fall feather, as they swell their shin- 
ing throats with songs of joy in the sunshine of early 
summer: Nature provides richly for her inferior children. 

Shall not woman, who is endowed with reason and 
imagination, taste, and ingenuity, and provided with 
ficgers and thumbs, be encouraged to provide herself 
with clothing that will make her appear as fitting queen 
of this season of becomingness and beauty ? 

This is the question that troubles many intelligent and 
conscientious people. The Christian world is perplexed ; 
mea, especially, are doubtful about the usefulness of 
changes in costume and the effect of ornaments in femi- 
nine attire. The importance of dress, in a moral point of 
view, ic seldom considered. Sensible people, even when 
well dressed themselves, often talk of the ‘‘ Art of Cloth- 
ing” in the “*Toots’”’ manner, as though it were of ‘‘ no 
consequence ;’’ they will speak of a dull essay on “‘ Steam 
power,’’ or a sensation story in a magazine, as better 
worth attention than the illustrations of dress. Thecostly 
Fashion-plates and beautiful work patterns in our Lapy’s 
Book are referred to as evidence that the literature must 
be of the McFlimsy texture; as though the mind bad no 
cultivation and the character no opportunity of improve- 
ment where raiment for the body was made a subject of 
interest worthy of study and reflection. 

And yet the art of dress was the precursor of all arts; 
it was the first invention of human ingenuity aud skill; 
it was the first symbol of Divine mercy to our fallen race. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS. 


The Bible, as our readers well know, is the standard of 
authority by which we test the right or the wrong of 
ideas and usages; let us see, therefore, what we can 
draw from Biblical records to sanction the importance we 
attach to this wondrous feature of the human above the 
animal life. 

Clothing has nine distinct phases of teaching the phi- 
losophy of its usefulness. It gives covering, comfort, 
comeliness; it marks custom, condition, character, and 
civilization; it symbolizes Redemption through Christ, 
and the holiness of the saints in Heaven. 

The first three phases need no comment. As to the 
manner ir which clothing expresses character and condi- 
tion, read the 24th chapter of Genesis. When the servant 
of Abraham gave “ear-rings and bracelets’’ to Rebekah, 
her character as a pure and lovely maiden was indicated ; 
the “jewels of gold and raiment” showed her condition 
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as the betrothed of a great lord, son and heir of the He- 
brew patriarch; and the “veil’’ that this Syrian bride 
threw over herself, when she saw Isaac, was type of her 


* feminine modesty and faith in his love, which crowned 


this young ‘‘damsel”’ with the delicacy and dignity of 
womanhood. 

Joseph's ‘‘ coat of many colors’’ is another illustration. 
It marked him as more worthy of love and trust than his 
brethren. That they “‘hated him’’ for this superiority, 
and not merely because their father Jacob ioved him 
best, is shown; ‘‘they hated him for his dreams,’’ which 
were sent by the Lord. That his moral greatness did not 
depend on his fine coat was proven when he fled from sin 
and left his garment in the hands of the temptress. And 
yet, as soon as his character was cleared and his condi- 
tion exalted, these divine blessings were manifested to 
the world by the ‘vesture of fine linen and a chain of 
gold.”’ 

We*might fill a volume with these evidences of the 
importance and significance of dress and ornament from 
the testimony of inspired writers, when the sanctity of 
the Hebrew priesthood was represented by “holy gar- 
ments,’’ and the glory of the High priest by the “‘ breast- 
plate of cunning work,’’ with its twelve precious stones, 
“set in gold ;” but we have only room to refer here to 
‘‘the king’s daughter all glorious within; her clothing 
of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the king in 
a raiment of needlework.’? And also to the “ virtuous 
woman,”’ whose “clothing is silk and purple; and “all 
her household are clothed with scarlet.” 

These examples show that not only character and con- 
dition are represented by dress, but also the spiritual 
graces of godliness and the virtues of home life may be 
pictured forth in the perfectness and richness of personal 
apparel. 

Nor do these examples encourage useless extravagance. 
We give them only as guides to a more thoughtful study 
of this—-in our country—important subject. It is only 
when the dress is appropriate to the wearer and becomes 
the time, the occasion, and the office, that magnificence 
in clothing is an honor to the wearer. 

Nor can we comprehend the full import of clothing or 
its. “vantages unless we look at the evil results that fol- 
low neglect of or disobedience to this law of necessity for 
the human race, ever since ‘the Lord God clothed’’ the 
first man and woman before sending them oat of Eden. 
From that day to this dress has been the sign of hope 
and comfort to the individual, and the sure mark of pro- 
gress in the arts of life and in intellectual and social im- 
provement. Thus we reach : 


THE MORAL OF DRESS. 


A clothing of rags symbolizes wretchedness, wicked- 
ness, ignorance, imposture, or imbecility. Nakedness is 
savagery, or shameless sin, or extreme misery. Heathen- 
ism has no darker shadow on its God-forsaken horizon 
than the half nude millions on millions of its worship- 
pers; until these people are clothed, neither China nor 
India can become Christian countries. 

Wherever Christian civilization prevails, as in Europe 
and America, dirt and disorder in a household or in dress 
are proofs of ill-conditioned or ill-trained people. The 
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dress must be decent before we can have confidence in 
the character of any person. We feel and judge thus in- 
tuitively, because the instincts of humanity tell us that 
without decent cluthing there caunot be real delicacy of 
feeling cr true dignity of mind, unless the “‘ miserable” 
suffers from the sins of others. And this does net weaken 
the force of our moral of dress—that there is or has been 
wrong doing wherever we see people badly or indecently 
clothed. Three requisites, palpable to common observa- 
tion, should distinguish every Christian family; good 
clothing, household cleanliness, and ready courtesy. 

We have not here taken up the modes of dress, but only 
the importance of raiment. In some future number we 
shall have something to say on the present fashions of 
feminine attire, and what these indicate. Now we will 
close with an extract from Blackwood’s Magazine, which 
very forcibly delineates 


THE POWER OF FASHION. 


“ Notking strikes us as more uuphilosophical than the 
tracing of prevalent fashions to individual caprice; as, 
for instance, prodigious, overgrown cravats to the Prince 
Regent’s health, or long petticoats to a duchess’s thick 
ankles. Fashion is a power more potent than rank. 
Kings and queens do not rule it; rather, like sorrow, it 
makes kings come bow to it. Jt personifies an age, not 
the grandees of an age. Not even the Empress Eugenie 
can alter a fashion of set purpose or deliberately intro- 
duce a new color or a new form. French milliners, who 
may be accounted the priestesses of fashion, do not, we 
believe, do anything deliberately. They unconsciously 
follow a law. What is new is the inevitable sequence of 
the old. Fashion, then, is one of the powers of this 
world, subject to the same moral treatment as all other 
influences,’’ 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 

‘‘Toe hope of the world is in the mortality of man,” 
was one of the apothegms of Dr. Spurzheim, the great 
phrenologist. 

He held that the only way of real improvement for hu- 
manity was this: by the right culture of childhood each 
successive generation should grow better and wiser than 
its predecessors. When this idea is accepted and acted 
upon by the worldly wise and by Christian men, then 
womer will find their true mission—which is to move the 
world in the right way by training children rightly. 
This empire over children is the highest and holiest that 
can be held on earth, as it stands next to Omnipotence in 
its influence over human character and destiny. But this 
high honor woman can never reach until men are willing 
tc provide as amply for the thorough education of the 
daughters of the Republic as they provide for her sons. 
Theoretically, every American born citizen or citizeness 
has the right of education. Girls as well as boys enjoy 
the advantages of the common schools; but beyond this, 
no public provision has ever been made for the instrac- 
tion of young women—excepting the normal schovls to 
fit a very few of them for teaching in the public schools. 

When will the better system be inaugurated? When 
will training schools for little girls to fit them for service 
in families, and as child nurses, be opened? and semina- 
ries of domestic science, to accomplish young women in 
all household duties, be established? There must be 
important changes in our methods of education, and in 
our modes of domestic life, before our country will reach 
the lofty eminence so many are looking for as Monitress 
of mankind! In order to become so, it seems to us that 
one radical change is needed in our literature and educa- 
tional ideas. While mothers rarely fail to train their 
daughters ‘‘to fulfil their probable destiny’’ of wives 
and mothe.s in their time, why is it that the sons of the 








family are not also taught their duty of probable hus- 
bands and fathers—as the providers, protectors, and 
rulers of the homes which women must occupy, adorn, 
and make happy? 

It is hardly possible to read any book on the subject of 
education without meeting there references to the import 
ance of training girls in the philosophy of making home 
happy; but never a word of advice is given to boys or 
young men in regard to their duties in domestic life 
Why is it that wise men who prepare these books thus 
neglect to press on their own sex the dutiesofhome? Is 
it that no such duty rests on the masculine portion of 
creation! or that, so resting, the knowledge and practice 
will come by intuition? He was a wise teacher who has 
told us that “the boy is father to the man ;”’ and an early, 
faithful, and constant moral training will rarely fail to 
elevate the domestic life as well as the publi career of 
men. 


SISTERHOOD SOCIETIES. 


In our last Editor’s Table we commended to our readers 
an idea of Mr. Ruskin’s concerning an ‘‘ Order of Lady- 
hood”’ in schools for girls. Now we have another and 
more original American institution to introduce, The 
notice we insert below will give an intelligible idea of the 
design, which we think may be made very interesting and 
improving. Young ladies, after leaving school, have need 
of some stimulus to incite their minds and igterest their 
hearts, A society of these ladies that Ee five 
or three years, the meeting of the members and the report 
of what each one had done, attempted, suffered or enjoyed, 
would of necessity induce them to endeavor to have some- 
thing worth telling. We should like to have been present 
at this first meeting of the ladies :— 


** CHAPTER OF REVELATION.”’ 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard says: ‘Five years 
ago, on the 18th of March, 1862, eighteen young ladies 
met in the town of Milford, organized a society, and gave 
it the name of ‘Chapter of Revelation.’ At that meet- 
ing, among other resolutions, it was resolved, that ‘we 
meet five years from this evening, at the residence of our 
President in Bridgeport, on the 18th of March, 1867, and 
that then and there each member in attendance shall 
recount to all the most prominent events which may 
transpire, having reference to themselves during the im 
tervening years.’ According to the above, thirteen of the 
ladies met at the residence of Miss J. Marshall, Monday 
evening. Two vacant chairs, draped in mourning, told 
the tale that death had claimed two as its victims, Letters 
were read from other absent ones by the President. Nine 
of the members had married. The meeting was full of 
interest, the revelations of some bringing tears to the eyes 
of the company, while those of others were spicy, and ex- 
cited shouts of laughter. A. bottle of wine which was 
sealed at the organization was opened and drunk to the 
health of each, some good toasts being given, interspersed 
with songs, such as ‘Auld Laug Syne’ ete. The con- 
vention adjourned to meet again March 18th, 1872, at the 
house of a sister in New Haven.’’ 


TO VASARI. 
WRITTEN BY MICHAEL ANGELO, IN HIS EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Time my frail bark o’er a rough ocean guides, 
Swilt to that port where all must teuch that live, 
And of their actions, good or evil, give 

A strict account, where Truth Supreme presides. 

As to gay Fancy, in which art confides, 

And even her idol or her monarch makes, 
Full well I know how largely it partakes 

Of error, but frail man in error prides. 

Thy thoughts, once prompt round hurtfal things to twine; 
What are they now, when two dread deaths are near! 
The one impends, the other shakes his spear. 
Painting and Sculpture’s aid in vain I crave; 

My one sole refuge is that Love Divine 

Which from the Cross stretches forth its arms to save. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 


The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul ; and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being, who would be a 

savage, 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man; 

Then crown her Qneen o° the world.—OxLp Pay. 

Troe motherhood is instinct with loveand faith, through 
these the virtues of humanity are preserved from gevera- 
tion to generation, and the great examples of masculine 
genius and goodness are nurtured to enlighten and bless 
the world. 

‘*My mother’s kiss made me a painier,” said Benjamin 
West. We have a recent example of this wonderful 
power of the mother’s faith and love over the destiny of 
her son, in a sketch of the late Victor Cousin.* How 
great the faith of this poor uneducated woman must have 
been, both in the capacity of her son and the benefits of 
education. which she had not, when she put by all 
thoughts of se//, and struggled and suffered, watched and 
worked for his exaltation! This power of self-renuncia- 
tion is the moral lever of the feminine soul, by which she 
really seems not only to subdue earthly obstacles, but to 
reach upward and draw down the blessings of heaven. 

The story of Victor Cousin shows that his mother had 
this faith and love. It should be put on record. Many 
a poor hard-working mother will be cheered by this suc- 
cessful example. It is lovely in its womanline:s, We 
see that, like the dew and the sunshine, this mother’s 
faith and love nurtured the fibres of her son’s genins till 
they took root, grew and sent the flowers of imagination 
and harvests of knowledge to bless and enrich the world. 

It seems pitifal that she should not have had such 
culture as would have enabled her to sympathize in his 
pursuits; but the loss was greater to the son than to 
the mother. His philosophy shows this. He had been 
humanized by her love; but he had not sympathized with 
her faith ; and man, as well as woman, must learn and 
practise the lesson of self-humiliation, if he would be so 
perfect in wisdom and knowledge as to become truly a 
great man. 

Victor Covsty was the son of a petty watchmaker in 
the Rue St. Antoine. He was born in its back shop, No- 
vember 28, 1790. I obey custom in saying he was the son 
of this man; in justice I should say he was the son of a 
petty watchmaker’s wife, for he owed everything to his 
mother. God only knows at what expense of tears, 
taunts, lacerated feelings, she succeeded in wresting her 
husband's consent to her son’s following the natural bent 
of his genius. Her husband was a thorough denizen of 
the Rue St. Antoine. He was sn atheist, a king hater, an 
adorer of the guillotine, a detester of the priesthood. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was his idol. He insisted on 
training his son according to this wild man’s theories, 
and declared the boy should become an artisan, there 
being nothing nobler than a mechanic. He gave the boy 
the choice of the trades of optician, engraver, or watch- 
maker. But the boy had acquired a taste for books; he 
said he would follow no trade; he would learn Latin and 
Greek, becomea professor—notan artisan. The father be- 
came exceedingly angry. The mother interfered. Hum- 
ble and uneducated as that woman was, ignorant as she 
must have been of the enchantments and the glory of a 
successful literary career, her maternal acuteness saw 
this was the path her son ought to take. She wrung from 
her husband so much consent as this: The boy mighi do 
as he pleased, provided the father’s purse was not levied 
on to aid the wild schemes. The mother remembered she 
had a cousin in the Church, and made application to him 
to receive the boy in his rustic parsonage, and teach him 
the rudiments of classical learning. * * When he 
had imparted to the boy all he knew, he advised him to 
return to Paris. The curate knew the master of a board- 





* We have taken this sketch from the American Lite- 
rary Gazette, published by Geo. W. Childs; a magazine 
of much interest to all who would keep up with the lite- 
raturp of the Old wv 


orld as well as wiih our own. 











ing-school who would gladly admit him asa free pupil, 
in consideration of the honor which would redound to his 
schovl by the rank so gifted a lad could not fail to attain 
at the public examination of al! the schools and colleges 
in Paris. Victor Cousin was delighted with this infor- 
mation. He was placed in a sthool connected with 
Charlemagne College. Here he became at cence the first 
boy among all the scholars, and this pre-eminence among 
his contemporaries he retained as long a2 he lived. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Senectep APHORISMs :— 
Ir the world is deceived respecting some isolated action, 
it is not so respecting the whole life. —Fenelon. 


Taat only is virtue which has good placed before it 
and evil, and seeing the evil chooses the good.—Robertson- 


He who respects himself has lost the right of thinking 
meanly of mankind.—(Goethe, 

You may acquire courtesy of feeling at last by culti- 
vating a courteous manner. Gentleness of manner has 
some influence on gentleness of heart.—Robertson. 


Copernicvs tells us that each man most keenly and 
unceasingly detects in others the vice with which he is 
most familiar himself. 


Waar Is Beavty ?—Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a 
silent cheat; Theeeritus, a delightful prejudice; Car- 
neades, a solitary kingdom; Domitian said that nothing 
was more grateful; Aristotle affirmed that beauty was 
better thar all the letters of recommendation in the world ; 
Homer, that ’twas a glorions gift of nature; and Ovid, 
alluding to him, calls it a favor bestowed by the gods. 





A Lapy LrprartAn.—Governor Marshall, of Minnesota, 
has appointed Mrs. De Witt C. Smith, widow of a Union 
soldier, State Librarian. 


Who ARE THE CrimInats?—At Joliett Penitentiary 
(Illinois), according to the last Report, there were 799 men 
and 38 women, convicts ; that is, twenty-one men to one 
woman! 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Cavses or Ipiocy.—In the latest edition of “ Carpenter's 
Physiology” it is mentioned that out of three hundred 
end fifty-nine idiots in England, the condition of whose 
progenitors could be ascertained, ninety-nine were chil- 
dren of absolute drunkards, and a Jarge proportion of 
tue parents of the remainder were more or less intempe- 
rate. Of the three hundred and fifty-nine idiots seventeen 
were the children of parents nearly related by blood. 


Cuntvre oF THE Lunes.—Dr. A. L. Wood has written a 
very sensible article* on this important subject. We 
give a few extracts, 


“* The nee of Fresh and Pure Air.—Air constitutes the 
principal food of man. Let us see if this is true; food is 
whatever supports existence or promotes growth, and no 
one will doubt for an instant that air does this. The 
three principal kinds of food are air, water, and vegetable 
and animal substances, and, by-the-way, these are the 
only things that should ever be taken into the human 
system. It is estimated that a person of average size re- 
ceives into his lungs about one pint of air at each inspira- 
tion, and reckoning eighteen respirations per minute, the 
quantity of air passing through the lungs to purify and 
vitalize the blood would amount to nine quarts per min- 
ute, five hundred and forty quarts per hour, and upward 
of one hundred barrels per day, while the quantity of the 
two other kinds of food taken into the system amounts to 
only a few pounds daily.” 

. * - * * * + 

“The lungs are very delicate and sensitive organs, 
composed almost entirely of a network of bloodvessels 
and air-tubes. It is estimated they contain six hundred 
millions of little air-cells, into which pass upward of one 
hundred barrels of air per day. Each air-cell is sur- 
rounded by thinute bloodvessels, through which pass 
more than fifty barrels of blood during the same length 
of time which the one hundred barrels of air, are designed 
to purify and vitalize and render fit for the nutrition of 
the body. How necessary that this large quantity of air 
should be rendered pure and free from al] dust, smoke or 


* See “ Herald of Heaith.”’ 
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other impurities, which would irritate the sensitiv lungs 
and poison the blood! This purification is accomplished 
by the intricate structures and the delicate hairs and mu- 
cus of the nostrils, which drain the impurities from the 
air as a Giter drains them from water. The nostrils not 
only arrest the passage of small insects, particles of dust, 
ete., but to a certain extent prevent the inhalation of poi- 
sonous gases and noxious effluvia. Thus, man can live 
for hours with his mouth closed, in an atmosphere 
where he could not survive ten minutes with his mouth 
open.’ 


“ Breathing through the Mouth.—Of the maay abuses 
to which the lungs are subject, there is none so universal 
as the habit of breathing through the mouth, especially 
during sleeping. The nostrils are the natural and only 
proper channels through which air should be allowed to 
seek the lungs. The mouth was intended for the inges- 
tion of food and drink to the stomach; the nostrils for 
the ingestion of air to the lungs. At all times, except 
wher eating, drinking, or speaking, keep the mouth firmly 
closed and breathe through the nostrils. Keep this con- 
stantly in mind during your waking hours, and retire at 
night with a firm determination to conquer, and you will 
svoa acquire the habit of breathing as man was intended 
to breathe, and wonder that you ever could have done 
differently. 


To ‘‘Anw Op Scsscriper.’’—We do not know any sure 
remedy for ‘‘the moth.’’ Better consult your doctor. 





Hearn or THe Harz.—We have given several brief 
notices of an establishment in this city where all matters 
pertaining to the hair are well attended to. Mrs. BAKER, 
909 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, has been very success- 
ful in cases where treatment for diseases was needed, 
and as we have frequent inquiries on this subject, we 
reply by giving her own statement of particulars. 

“My experience and study have taught me (and I wish 
to impress it on the public mind) that many of the pre- 
parations advertised and sold as being of immense benefit 
for the growth and perpetual preservation of hair, do, in 
nine cases out of ten, more injury than good; for it must 
be evident toall reasonable persons that what is good for 
one cannot be so for all, as the causes for the hair falling 
or becoming gray differ. The malady is not in the hair 
but in the cuticle of the scalp, depending greatly on the 
constitution. Professional and competent persons should 
therefore be consulted in all cases of diseases of the hair 
or cuticle, as in many cases where those nostrums are 
used I have found the bulbus nearly destroyed, and in- 
stead of removing porrigo, they have augmented it to a 
fearful degree, greatly retarding the permanent cure. For 
this reason I devote myself to the sole purpose of consult- 
ation and examination of the head and hair.” 


To Over CorRESPONDENTs.—We have had several excel- 
lent poems during the past month, which we are happy 
to acknowledge; these articles are accepted: “ Zillah’s 
Promise’’—‘‘ The Ice-King’s Palace’’--“ Spring’’—“ Be- 
fore the Blossoming’’—‘ Forget Thee’’—‘‘ Does He Re- 
member’’—“ Blue, Blue Skies’’"—‘ I Am Waiting for the 
Morning" —“ Clifford of Ours’ —‘‘ The Power of Thought” 
—‘* Masquerading’’ (wrote you to Pittsburg, Pa.) —and 
“ Lady Margaret.’’ 


These articles we must decline: Several of the poems 
would have been worth publishing bad the writers taken 
more pains. The ideas are better than the expressions; 
errors in spelling and false rhymes mar the perfectness 
and harmony in which the charm of poetry consists. 
Young writers should never send their “first’’ produc- 
tion to the publishers; keep it for particular friends, and 
as a memento to mark improvement. These remarks wiil 
be understood as an a).swer to queries propounded by 
some of our correspondents. We are hopeful of their suc- 
cess if they will work and wait. We return poems when 
stamps are inclosed. ‘*The Lover's Lament’’—and the 
other poems (tco long). ‘The Mission of the Dewdrop”’ 
—‘Sing it Not’’— The Days so Long Ago’’—“Spring 
(Hail Spring)’’—“ Days Gone By""—“ To M, A. C——y""— 














“The Long, Long Day’’—-*‘ A Stranger’’—*‘ The Woman's 
Vote’’—** Entities’’—“ Lines’’—** Spring” —“ To G. K. M., 
of Oakland’’—‘‘ Remember Me’’—“ To Attie’’—*“ Death of 
the Lame Boy’’—‘“ Contented’’—“I Forgot Thee Not”’— 
“Like Mamma” (the stories are too juyeniis yor our 
columrs)—‘‘ We Met To-Day’’—and ‘‘ My First Poem.” 
Authors sending MSS. must send a letter of advice 
MSS. without letters are not read. : 


| Miterary Datices. 


From Peterson & Brotaers, Philadelphia :— 

THE RICH HUSBAND. A Novel. By Mrs. J, H. Rid- 
dell, author of ‘‘George Geith,’’ ete. This is a reprint of 
ao English novel, by one of the most popular avthoresses 
of theday. The plot is absorbingly interesting, aad the 
characters well and carefully delineated. 

THE INITIALS. A’ Story of Modern Life. By the 
Baroness Tautpheus, author of “Quits,”’ ete. Though 
not a new production, “ The Initials’’ will readily com- 
mend itself tothe public. We think it superior to the 
other works we have read by the same lady. It is a very 
pretty picture of German home life, and the heroine isa 
mos. charming one. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. With 
twenty-five original illustrations, from desigus by H. K 
Browne. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. With 
sixty-four illustrations, from designs by John M. Lenan. 
This edition of Dickens’ works, now being issued by the 
Messrs. Peterson, is a very desirable one. Each novel is 
complete in one volume; the binding is tasteful and ele- 
gaut; and the whole series, or auy part of it, will form 
a valuable addition to any one’s library. 

From A. Wrvcn, Philadelphia:— 

CHRONICLES OF THE GREAT REBELLION AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. This is a “‘ con- 
cise record and digest of the events connected with the 
struggle—civil, political, military, and vaval—with the 
dates, victories, losses, and results—e:oracing the period 
between April 23d, 1860, aud October 3ist, 1865.” 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 116. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the 
Basis of the latest editivas of the German Conversationes 
Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. Price 25 
cents a@ number, 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through D. Asu- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO-LAND: and Further 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. du 
Chaillu, author of ‘‘ Explorations in Equatorial Africa. "’ 
With Map and Illustrations. There are many of our 
readers who will remember the first volume of travels 
published by Du Chaillu a few years since—an exceed- 
ingly readable volume, yet concerning the strict veracity 
of whose statements grave doubts were expressed in cer- 
tain quarters. Daring the explorations which are detailed 
in the volume before us, made in the game region of 
country, yet carried further inland than on the previous 
occasion, we are happy to be evabled to state that Du 
Chaillu has been fortunate enough to substantiate all his 
previous statements in regard to natural history, by ob- 
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taining and sending to England and America either live 
or prepared specimens of various unknown or but im- 
perfectly known species in zoology, ornithology, and en- 
tomology. He also declares that all his previous impres- 
sions in regard to the gorilla—-a great cause of contention 
among the critics—have been fully verified by the most 
careful observations during his more recent travels. The 
present book is fully as interesting as its predecessor. 

SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. By Julia Kavanagh, author 
of “ Beatrice,’’ ete. A charming love story, written in 
Miss Kavanagh's best manner, with a plot of deep and 
well-sustained interest. The characters are something 
out of the usual order, strongly marked, and skilfully 
contrasted. In brief, it is, in our opinion, on the whole, 
the most finished production of an author whose works 
always obtain numerous and delighted readers. The 
opening chapters are, perhaps, a little tedious ; and the 
unexplained mystery surrounding the fate of the ‘‘me- 
lancholy-looking” Mr. Smith seems to us an artistic 
blemish, which might have been avoided. 

THE COMBINED SPANISH METHOD. A New Prac- 
tical and Theoretical System af Learning the Castilian 
Language, embracing the Most Advantageous Features 
of the best known Methods. By Alberto de Ternos, A. M., 
formerly Director of Normal Schools in Spain, and now 
teacher of Spanish in the New York Mercantile Library, 
ete. The eclectic method adopted by the author of this 
volume, while it presents some novel features, seems to 
us to be one well worthy the attention of teachers, 

PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY IN 
PUNISHING THE WICKED. Revised edition, with 
Notes, by Professors H. B. Hackett and W. 8. Tyler. The 
first edition of this treatise having been out of print for 
several years, a second edition, with more copious verbal 
and textual illustrations has been deemed advisable; in 
the conviction that a work so valuable for the moral les- 
sons it inculeates, and so well adapted for use, either asa 
text-book, or for private study, should be kept within 
reach of those who might desire to read it in the original. 
Tie summary of the contents is full and elaborate, and 
will prove of value to those who are not familiar with 
Greek. 

THE WEBSTER ELEMENTARY READER. Designed 
to follow Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book. 


From Rosert M. De Wirt, New York, through Lip- 
prncotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BACK-BONE; Photographed from ‘‘ The Scalpel.”” By 
Edward H. Dixon, M.D. Dr. Dixon says a great many 
witty things, a great many wise things, and last, though 
not least, a great many sharp things against his own pro- 
fession. But it is all said in a very desultory manner, 
without any apparent aim or object, and the reader must 
winnow outa great deal of chaff to come at a few grains 
of sense. 

From the Natrovat TEMPERANCE Socrety AND PUBLICA- 
tron Howse, New York :— 

THE RED BRIDGE. A Temperance Story. By Thrace 
Talmon, author of “Edith Hale,” etc. A very pretty, 
entertaining, and instructive book for the young, incul- 
cating the strictest temperance principles, 

From Dick & Frrzcera.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

SUT LOVINGOOD. Yarns Spun by a “ Nat'ral Born 
Durn'd Fool.” Warped and Wove for Public Wear. 


By George W. Harris. The pages of a lady’s magazine 
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are hardly an appropriate place in which to notice a book 
of this character. 

From Rosert Carter & Brotrsers, New York, through 
James 8. Caxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE MINISTERING CHILDREN LIBRARY. This isa 
series of four volumes, two of which contain “ Minis- 
tering Children,’’ and two the sequel lately “published. 
Of the merits of the story we need not speak; the im- 
mense sale, reaching in England alone 70,000 copies, 
attests the favor of the pubiic. These volumes are in- 
tended for Sunday Schools and gift books; they are port- 
able, well printed, and beautifully bound; and will 
make a present no less handsome than profitable. 

EDGED TOOLS. By the author of the Win and Wear 
Series. This is a story for boys, full of incident and 
motion, and, therefore, likely to interest those for whom 
it is designed. It is well printed and bound. 

DAVID ASPINALL, THE WANDERER IN AFRICA. 
By A. L. 0. E. A short volume of 136 pages, *‘illustrat- 
ing the Thirty-second Psalm” by the adventures of an 
English boy in Africa. He is wild and disobedient, runs 
away from home and takes service with a Dutch boor, 
who abandons him when lame in the midst of the desert. 
The sequel will be best learned from the story; but David 
gets out of his scrapes at last better and wiser than be- 
fore. It is an interesting story. 

HOW PETER'S POUND BECAME A PENNY. 

HOW PAUL'S PENNY BECAME A POUND. 

These two little books can be heartily recommended. 
They are natural and well written; their boys are real 
boys, and act as boys act. Peter’s adventures at the fair 
are especially amusing and probable. Those who want for 
their children simple moral stories, free from nonsense 
and slang, will, we think, be satisfied with these. 

INSTANT GLORY. With a short Biographical notice 
of the late Mrs. Winslow. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. 
Those who have read ‘‘Heaven Opened,’’ by the same 
author, will be gratified to find, in this choice little vol- 
ume, the same themes, and the same earnest looking for 
the Heavenly Glory. Mrs, Winslow seems to have left 
an inspiration, as it were, of her own faith and work in 
the hearts of her family; it pervades and intensifies the 
style of this sermon, and will give it a warm place in the 
hearts of devout Christian readers, 


From Ticxnor & Fre.ps, Boston, through G. W. Prren- 
ER, Philadelphia:— 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CLUB. By Charles Dickens, With original illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. This, we believe, is the first repre- 
sentative of the “‘ Diamond Edition” of Dickens’ Works, 
now being issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. It is cer- 
tainly a gem in its way, being complete in one volume, 
small and compact in form, and a model in typography 
and binding, the print being small bat beautifully clear, 
and the outside elegant in greenand gold. Theone pecn- 
liar distinguishing feature of the present volume—the 
original illustrations—we cannot praise as heartily as we 
should like todo. Wethink it is a mistake divoreing 
Cruikshank from Dickens. In ‘*Piekwick Papers’’ espe- 
cially, his illustrations seem part and pareel of the whole. 

From Roperts Broruers, Boston, through G. W. Prre- 
ER, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME 
KEC..MIER. Translated from the French, and edited by 
Josephine M. Luyster. These memoirs will be found 
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interesting, not only from their subject, but as affording 
the American reader an insight into French social and 
domestic life. Our own ideas of domestic comfort and 
propriety are in so many ways apparently so diametri- 
cally opposed to those so prevalent in France, that even 
after reading a book of this character one is left in a maze 
of wonder, being totally unable to comprehend or recon- 
cile everything to one’s satisfaction. Madame Récamier 
was one of the most chariing, brilliant, and beautiful 
women of her day, the friexd and admired of princes and 
ministers, and the correspondent of Chateaubriand ; and a 
history of her life is scarcely less than a picture of the 
times in which she lived. 

ECCE DEUS. Essays onthe Lifeand Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. With Controversial Notes on ‘‘Ecce Homo."’ The 
author of “ Ecce Deus"’ has felt himself called to the ac- 
complishment of this work | + a perusal and careful study 
of “Ecce Homo,”’ resulting in the conclusion that the 
grounds taken in the last named work are contrary to the 
most generally admitted facts in Christian history, and 
upon which the whole fabric of the Christian Church is 
based. The author says, however, ‘‘ Ecce Deus is not a 
reply to Ecce Homo. It claims to be an examination of 
the Life and Doctrines of Jesus Christ conducted on inde- 
pendent ground.” 


From Apams & Co., Boston, through Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

JOAN OF ARC: A Biography. Translated from the 
French by Sarah M.Grimke. This book is ‘in the main, 
a free translation, greatly condensed, of Lamartine’s 
* Jeanne d’Are,’”’ and is, we believe, a tolerably reliable 
historical account of the remarkable girl who is so often 
the heroine in romance and song. 

From Eras Howe, 103 Court Street, Boston :— 

THE CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS. An Admirable Col- 
lection of Instrumental Music for the Piano Forte. For 
prices, address as above, which vary according to binding. 

PHOTOGRAPH COPIES OF MULLER’S PORTRAIT 
OF THE LATE ARTEMUS WARD, with Characteristic 
Sketches, is the title of a card received from H. E. Tupor, 
New York. For sale by T. B. Puau, 607 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Lzeonarp Scorr & Company, New York :— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: March, 1867. This 
number is full of interest. There are eight articles in all, 
two of which are especially worth reading—those on 
**Vietor Cousin,’’ and ‘‘The Bengal Famine.’’ The lat- 
ter is evidently written by an old Indian, and is full of 
information as to the constitution of society and the want 
of public resources which made the famine possible. 

BLACKWOOD’S, EDINBURGH MAGAZINE: March, 
1867. Cornelius O'Dowd continues his amusing papers, 
and Mrs, Oliphant her story ‘‘ Brownlows.”’ There is also 
an excellent article on ‘‘ Hymns of the Populace.”” The 
number altogether is a good one, 

From N. 8. Ricnarpson, New York:— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW: 
April, 1867. Of the six articles in this number, we would 
call especial attention to those entitled “Chureh Work 
and Party Work,” and ‘Ritualism.’’ ‘Bishop Coxe’s 
Criterion”’ is a favorable review of that clergyman’s at- 
tack upon the Romanizing tendencies of American repre- 
sentatives of the Oxford school. 





From A, WitiraMs & Co., Boston :— 

THE EDUCATION OF DEAF MUTES. By G. G. Hub- 
bard. This is an appeal for the abandonment of the 
sign language, and substitution therefor of reading on the 
lips and articulation. The subject is an interesting one, 
and the arguments adduced seem powerful. 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— , 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI- 
ENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. April, 1867. 
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JUNE, 1867. 


Tue opening plate for this month is entitled ‘‘The 
Farm Yard.’ To those of our readers residing in the 
country the scene that is presented to them in this picture 
will be recognized as a familiar one. The artist has 
chosen the hour for his subject when the eccupants of the 
farm-yard haveall returned to their shelter for the night. 
The execution of the plate is highly creditable to the skill 
of the engraver. 

Our usual highly colored and truthful fashion-plate 
comes next. 

A handsome blue plate, containing designs for the work- 
table. 

A very suggestive wood-engraving—* There is no place 
like home.”’ 

We present also some wood-cut fashions of the latest 
styles. Dresses for watering-piaces, and for other occa- 
sions. New bonnets and hats, nine different styles. 

Also illustrations of the new styles of dressing the hair. 

In the work-department will be found the usual amount 
of fancy work for the ladies. A new style of apron; 
fancy border, to be worked in zephyr; bead bell-pull ; 
tissue-paper hyacinths; crochet net for a night cap; cro- 
chet border; cotton box; pattern for a napkin ring; 
patterns for marking kitchen hand-cloths; and a variety 
of braidings and embroidery patterns. 

Marion Harland, Annie 8. Frost, Clara Augusta, Mrs, H. 
L. Rowe, Mary Janvrin, and others contribute to the lite- 
rary department this month. 


CrrcuLATION OF THE Lapy’s Boox.—We observe, from 
time to time, assertions made of the immense editions of va- 
rious magazines, each one claiming the largest circulation. 
Sometimes a little sportiveness is indulged in, such as, 
‘“‘If one number was placed on another they would reach 
as high as a church steeple ;’’ ‘‘If laid lengthwise, they 
would reach from New York to Philadelphia,” and many 
other sayings equally boastful. The Lapy’s Book is too 
weil established to make a parade ofits circulation. We 
wish our subscribers to understand, whenever they see 
any of these marvellous statements, that the Lapy’s 
Book circulation doubles them all, and will tie in a bow- 
knot afterwards, There, we think that will do about cir- 
culation! 


T>. Avruors.—We find it necessary to adopt the follow- 
ing ru'es: Whee a MS. is sent the same number of stamps 
required io pay its postage to us must be ineclosed in the 
letter accompanying it forits return. MSS. sent without 
a letter of advice are never read. If stamps are not sent, 
we will not hold ourselves responsible for the return of 
the MS. We find the above rule necessary, as it takes 
much of our valuable time to hunt up rejected MS. for 
return. 
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Ovr FAsHIoNs.—One matter we have always contended 
for is, the truthfulness of our fashions. We will take the 
spring months, for instance, in the last and this number. 
Let any lady go tp Hafleigh’s, Stoddart’s, or Homer & Col- 
laday'’s, and see if ours are not the exact representations, 
We know that no other magazine takes the trouble 
that we do, or has the same advantages that we have to 
tell what will ‘be the fashion a season ahead ; extensive 
correspondence and an acquaintance with those who 
manage these matters at home is what enables us to be 
so correct, 


Mr. W. H. Garzmer.—We hail with pleasure the elec- 
tion of this gentleman to the Presidency of the Camden and 
Amboy R. R. Co, We have known Mr. G. long; anda 
more intelligent, able, and consistent gentleman does not 
He has for years, though not enjoying the title of 
President, been the headpiece of this well-managed road. 


exist. 


AmerRtcAN Crepir ABRoAD.—It is announced, on the 
authority of one of the officers of the Bank of England, 
that “‘in all its dealings with the United States the bank 
had never lost a dollar by an American.’ The largest 
note ever discounted by this bank was a “ piece of paper’’ 
for £800,000, about $4,000,000 in gold. 

One of the oldest book publishers in London assured us 
that he had never lost a dollar by am American customer. 

IMPORTANT TO THE CurvrcHa, SunDAY ScHooL, AND Home 
Crrcie.—Those of our readers wishing to purchase a good 
and durable Organ or Melodeon, will thank us for in- 
forming them that the only depot for Prixce & Co.'s un- 
rivalled instruments is now at Whiting Brothers, 81 
Broadway, New York, where about forty styles of these 
elegant organs, etc., at prices ranging from $67 upward, 
ean always be seen. These are unquestionably the 
StanDARD Instruments of their kind; over 40,000 being 
now in use, and a careful inspection of their merits will 
satisfy even the most critical of their superiority. A de- 
seriptive, illustrated catalogue can be had by addressing 
Wurrixe Bro.’s, 814 Broadway, New York. 

Extract from a letter :— 

“ Allow me, my dear Mr. Godey, to thank you for the 
many happy hours I have spent in the society of your 
inestimable magazine. I have read every uumber for 
twenty-three years. I was a wee thing when first attract- 
ed by the fashion-plates. My mother would read to me. 
I became so interested that I soon commenced reading for 
myself, and would read all in the Book, when I had to 
spell half the words. Sometimes I have been thousands 
of miles from the United States, and as the months passed, 
my heart yearned for Godey, as much as for the ‘ loved 
ones at home,’ and when my letters came, there were 
also my numbers of Godey—then what a feast of good 
things—no sleep till the last word had been devoured. 
Oh, the Book is inexpressibly dear to me; it has solaced 
me in afflictions, when other friends proved irksome; 
and I could not resist this opportunity of thanking you, 


not only for the pleasure I have derived from it, bat for 
the good you have done and are still doing my country- 
women, Mas. H., Zenn."’ 


Breie Estani@ument or W. W. Harprne, Patapet- 
puta,—This, we presume, is the largest printing establish- 
ment in the country engaged in the business of printing 
the Holy Seriptures. They have them of every size and 
ofevery style of binding. Improvements are constantly 
being made; among the latest is one where, with the 
Family Record, is a place for portraits. This is really a 
great desideratum. Mr. Harding’s establishment is at 
No. 326 Chestnut Street. 


“Ou, Consistency, thou art a Jewel.’’ Can any of our 
numerous subseribers tell us who is the author of this 
quotation ? 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


AMERICAN energy, ingenuity, and perseveranee are tri- 
umphant in whatever they seriously undertake. It is 
interesting to watch the progress of manufactures, and 
observe how rapidly we are excelling the Old World. 
Nor is this merely in those common articles which re- 
quire little skill in their construction, It appears to be 
the fact that the greater the ingenuity required, the more 
sure is our Yankee land to carry off the palm. In piano- 
fortes, for instance, it is well known that those of the best 
makers among us already equal, if they do not excel, the 
best of European makers. In reed instruments, sact. vs 
cabinet organs, the superiority is yet more decidedly with 
American instruments. It is conceded by the best judges 
that the Mason & Hamurn CaBinet OrnGANs, which have 
attained so great a reputation at home, are far superior 
to any foreign instruments of the class. The last number 
of the New Zeitschrift fir Music, the famous Leipsic 
musical journal, has a notice of one of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organs which the editor has seen, and of which he 
admits the superiority, not only in full volume of tone 
and general characteristics, but especially in ‘‘ the mellow 
and pleasing character of its tones.’’ This favorable testi- 
mony isjust. Those who have not heard these beautifal 
instruments have little idea of the improvement which 
these makers have effected, and of the charming qa: ities 
of their organs, It is not surprising that the demand for 
them is so large.—New York Musical Gazette. 


WE clip the following from Dixon’s new work on 
America. The incident is mentioned of the Shakers of 
Lebanon in New York State:— 

“The trees in this lace are planted with care and skill ; 
but I notice, not without curiosity, that in the midst of 
so much order, ove apple-tree stands a little from the 
line. *How do you prevent the passers by—the lane be- 
ing a public highway—from snatching at the fruit and 
injuring your trees?’ The Elder smiles; if the flush of 
light in his soft blue eyes can be called a smile. ‘Look 
at yon tree,’ says he, ‘a little in front of the rest; that is 
our sentinel; it bears a large, sweet apple, which ripens 
a fortnight before the others; and it is easy for every one 
to reach. Those who want an apple pluck one from its 
boughs, and leave the other trees untouched.’ ”’ 

It reminds us of a German friend who has a farm in the 
neighborhood of this city. Inside and close to the fence 
on the road he has a large number of common cherry trees 
planted ; the boys as they pass pick them off, and never 
think of invading his place for the splendid cherries he 
has or his farm. 

GrRMANTOWN Provision Store.—A fortune is ready in 
that celebrated faubourg for some enterprising man from 
the city proper. One who will be satisfied with quick 
sales and small profits. The difference between the prices 
in the two places is enormous, We may also ca!l the 
attention of families in this city to itwho can afford to 
buy their groceries wholesale and retail; the difference 
is at least 30 per cent., and often more. 


A New Fievre 1x tHe ‘‘ German.”’—A young gentleman 
and lady left a fashionable party the other evening, got 
into a carriage together, drove to a clergyman’s residence, 
were married, and afterward returned and danced the 
“ German”’ together. 

J. R. Terry, of New York, has sent us a splendid 
specimen of lithography. It represents his extensive 
establishment of hats, furs, and ladies’ articles in general. 
As a work of art it is beantifal. Mr. Terry’s advertise- 
ment is in our May number. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for June.—Greenfields, 
a brilliant and beautiful Piano Recreation, by Karl Reden, 
composer of For Ever and For Ever, Day Dreams, etc., is 
the opening piece in this month's number. It is elegantly 
illustrated with a lithographed title-page, designed ex- 
pressly for the Mcnthly, and one of the most beautiful 
we have yet published. We also give a duet for two per- 
formers, a fine four hand piece, which of itself will cost 
the price of the number when issued in separate sheet 
music form. As usual there is also a beautiful ballad in 
the number. Alithis music is published from engraved 
plates, and the numbers are of the regular sheet music 
size, handsomely embellished with pictorial and engraved 
titles. The cost of single numbers is but 40 cents. Sub- 
scribers pay $4 per annum in advance, and the cost to 
them is, therefore, but about 33 cents per number. The 
cheapness of the Monthly wil’ be evident when it is re- 
membered that almost any trifling piece of sheet music 
costs 30 cents. We are sending the March, April, May, 
and June nuiabers, as samples, free of postage on receipt 
of $1 50. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthly, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. In no other 
way can the Monthly be obtained, 

New Sheet Music.—Picnic Waltz, with beautiful illus- 
trated title, 40. Ristori Redowa, with fine portrait, 40. 
Holiday Hours, introducing Glover’s beautiful melody, 
Under the Mistletoe, 40. Snowflakes, Brinley Richards, 
only iliustrated edition, 50. Day Dreams, fine Mazourka 
Elegante, by Karl Reden, elegantly illustrated, 50. May 
Evening, beautiful Pastorale by Ravina, 30. June Re- 
veries, Song without Words, 20. Down by the Tide, Song 
without Words, 20. Lischen et Fritzchen, fine new set of 
Waltzes by Strauss, 50. Stars of the Summer Night, 
beautiful playing piece by R. Rheilo, 30. 

Songs, ballads, etc. Not Lost Forever, beautiful new 
song by the author of O Say that You Ne’er will Forget 
Me, We Met and Talked of Other Days, Darling, Kiss My 
Eyelids Down, He’1Il Come Again To-morrow, Down By 
the Whispering Sea, Trust not All who Whisper Thee, all 
popular songs, each 30, Why Was I Looking Out? one 
of the new Parepa Songs, beautifully illustrated, 35. For 
Ever and For Ever, beautiful song, illustrated, now one 
of the favorite songs, 40. Sunny Days, Lillie Clare, and 
Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, three exquisite 
songs by Coralie Bell, one of our favorite writers, each 30. 

8. Brainard & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, publish Little 
Drooping Flower, 30 cents, new song by author of Meet 
Me at the Lane, 35. Autumn of Love, by Augusta Gar- 
rett, 30. Delia Snow, song and chorus by Suffern, 30. 0, 
To-Night My Soul is Longing, by Karl Merz, 35. Over 
the Sea, pretty ballad by Mrs. Groom, 25. 

Also, Mabel, Mazourka Elegante, by Chas, Kinkel, one 
of the most popular American composers, 40. Lover's 
Serenade, Reverie, by same, illustrated, 40. Angel of 
Night, Valse Sentimentale, by same, illustrated, 50. 
Sleep, My Child, by Jules Egghard, 40. Song of the Sky- 
Lark, very beautiful, showy piece, by Wyman, 50. Evan- 
geline Galop, Warren, 30. Roulette Mazourka, Carl Faust, 
30. Listen to Me, Econtez Moi, by Funke, 20. La Reve 
de l'Ange, The Angel's Dream, beautiful romance by Wm. 
0. Fiske, 60. Il Penseroso, by Heller, 30. Spring Blos- 
som, same, 20. 

Les Joyeuses.—Six Polkas, Waltzes, etc., including In- 
gleside Mazourka, Lily Leaf Schottische, Gilt Edge Polka, 
etc., easily arranged for beginners. Published complete, 
in colored covers, Price 75 cents. 

Address orders as above, to “J. Starx Hotiowar. 








Croquet.—We have received a set of Croan -* somewhat 
new in our market, that seems to embody the requisites 
of a perfect set of Croquet materials. 

It is manufactured under three U. 8. Patents, covering 
the “ Plated Bridges,’ ‘The Socket Bridyes.’’ and ‘‘ The 
Indexical Balls.’’ The Socket Bridges consist of the com- 
bination with the ordivary bridges of two modern sockets 
that are driven into the ground in their proper positions, 
thus securely supporting the iron bridges, and enabling 
the players to depend upon the rebound of the ball from 
the pier of the bridge with a certainty attainable with no 
other style of bridge. The sockets also enable the players 
to remove the bridges from the ground with the other 
materials, thus securing the bridges from thieves and rust, 
as well as relieving the ground of the bridges, which are 
very disagreeable, especially when yard room is limited 
and necessarily used for domestic purposes. 

The indexical striping of the balls is a very ingenious 
idea, and avoids many mistakes that are often made by 
confounding the players of the two opposite sides. It is 
a perfect index to the two sides. 

This style of Croquet is called ‘‘ Brap.ey’s Pareyt,” 
and is mauufactured by Mirron Brapuey & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

We havealso received from L. Brayzs, 17 Harvard Place, 
Boston, Mass., a set of Byrne's Parert RupBer Croqver. 
They claim the superiority over others, either foreign or 
domestic, in 1, accuracy of strike, on the same princip'e 
of the leather cap on a billiard-cue; 2, elasticity of stroke; 
3, durability; both balls and mallet being better fitted 
for service at the end of the third season, with the same 
usage, than the common gameat the end of the first. There 
is an agency for this establishment at Chicago, Ill. J, 
A. Foster, 61 South Church 8t. 

We have set forth the merits of both these games, and 
must leave our subscribers to judge for themselves; we 
can only say that either will please. 


Paristan Prices. Tae Great Exurpitioy.—A gentle- 
man writes:— 

**T have been for the last three days looking for lodg- 
ings, and this is the result. I wauted a sitting-room, 
dining-room, two bed-rooms, and a study. In the Place 
Vendcime the price was 8000 francs ($1600) per month. 
On one or two of the new bonlevards 5000 francs ($1000) 
per month, first and second floors. Further away from the 
ceutre of the city, and always in the new quarters where 
the houses are handsome, the price was 2500 franes ($500) 
per month, and I could find nothing cheaper. My impres- 
sion is that when the people who ask these exaggerated 
demands find out later that they have spoilt their own 
market, the price of apartments will come down,”’ 


P. Larocug, the elder, No. 107 Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
Paris, is recommended in “‘ Harper’s Handbook for Eu- 
rope’’as a good jeweler. He may be. Buta friend of 
ours says that she took some mosaics to him to be set, 
and on the first wearing of a valuable breastpin the stone 
was lost, and several others came out, She had to have 
them all reset here, 

Brown & Brorners, whose advertisement is in our 
April number, furnish a most excéllent article of black- 
ing ; it is superior to all others, either of foreign or home 
manufacture. They also manufacture the celebrated Army 
and Navy paste blacking, also French dressing for bouts 
or shoes that have seen their best days; by its means they 
are restored to their original color. Their stores are at 
133 and 135 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass, Messrs. Thayer & 
Cowperthwaite are the agents in Philadelphia, 
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We give a description of the Hotel de Ville on the night 
of a ball:— 


A ball given by the Ville de Paris represented by Baron 
Haussmann, is ever a great sensation, but, like every 
great achievement, is not without its attendant evils, 
among which I do certainly place the preliminary rules 
and regulations that have to be submitted to on ali the pré- 
fet’s official receptions. In the first place, all carriage+ and 
conveyances containing guests have to “ follow a leader,” 
a programme of the different streets through which 
all are to drive being drawn up beforehand, in order to 
avoid confusion. Every thoroughfare is lined with mu- 
nicipal gardes, and police officers are in great excitement. 
The gendarmerie have enough to do to keep back the files 
of people who press forward to look at the uniforms and 
elegant dresses of the invited as they slowly advance. 
On approaching the edifice, which is magnificently illu- 
minated, vehicles advance almost imperceptibly at the 
rate of ten paces in five minutes, when a stoppage again 
ensues, and a long serpentine tail is ever lengthening be- 
hind. It cannot be denied that things are managed with 
admirable order, but many a beauty feels tempted to 
jump out of her carriage and walk, as many gentlemen 
do, when they can bear municipal discipline no longer. 
It is all very well to be tempted—the infliction must be 
borne till conveyances draw up one by one before the en- 
trance, which they do at a minute’s interva! bet ween each, 
darting forth in turn and driving off in a contrary direc- 
tion with military concision. 

The grand staircase is covered with velvet pile and 
exotics. To the right, and left stand the biggest and 
finest men chosen from among the gardes. Ah! the lovely 
trains that sweep up that wide staircase. To what ad- 
vantage are bare shoulders under glistening diamonds 
here displayed. The richest toilets and most dazzling 
uniforms pass by in succession, and still the gigantic 
gardes look on like statues, neither betraying their admi- 
ration nor surprise by so much as the twinkle of an eye. 
They stand erect, viewing with equal indifference the 
gray old warrior bearing all the badges of his different 
orders, and the bright young girl of eighteen making her 
début in Parisian society in all the pride of youth, rank, 
and beauty. It must be a terrible ordeal for a man, after 
all, to have to keep his eyes open and not admire when a 
fair creature under a diadem of white lilac and emeralds 
wonderingly examines their cast features, and parting 
her full, cherry lips, audibly expresses her wonder. 

The most elegant toilets were made of white, salmon, 
and pale green silk reps. Others were nothing but ruby, 
ponceau and crimson velvet. All were fourreaux, and 
not a trace of crinoline was visible. The front widths of 
every dress, whether tulle, satin, silk, or velvet, were 
perfectly flat. 

On the top of the grand staircase stand the Baron and 
Baroness Haussmann, bowing to some as they enter, smil- 
ing at others who are better known, and touching the tips 
of the fingers of those who are very well known indeed. 
This does not appear a very arduous task, but when these 
three shades of polite reception have to be observed until 
the very last guest has been introduced it is not disre- 
spectful to suppose that the baron aud baroness are not 
sorry when they see the end of their friends. 

The first salle, or hall, is called the Salle des Cariatides, 
over which Strauss and his orchestra preside. Then comes 
the Salon des Arcades, which is a kind of earthly para- 
dise—all fountain, garden, hothouse; then there is a 
marble gallery and the famous ottoman around which the 
very ¢lite assemble. At two o’clock the préfet’s supper is 
announced. It is taid out fn a banqueting room for not 
more than thirty, and when these thirty have retired 
in due rank and order the real fun of the other guests 
is at its highest fow. Flirting, dancing, and suppers are 
kept up at the different buffets till young ladies are 
almost drawn away by their prudent parents. 

One of the comtesses present at the last Tuileries ball 
Wore two métres and a half of train to a gray satin four- 
reau. It was covered with a tulle tunic looped up with 
tea roses. She wore diamonds and pearls round her neck, 
waist, and forehead. 

Nothing can be imagined higher than the headdresses. 
Bands of jewels and aigrettes on the forehead are the 
mest striking ornaments, but pouw/s or clusters of flowers 
for the top, from which hang trails of flowers, frosted 
leaves and crystal drops, are also worn. 


Stvarxne.—We so frequently see in stories, ‘‘ The gentle- 
man accompanied in a fine manly voice.’’ All gentlemen 
in stories can sing, and yet it isa very rare thing to find 
it in real life, 





Forzign 3Bepa.—It is curious to notice the habits of dif- 
ferent nations in regard to beds. However dress, food, 
manners, cooking, political conditions may vary in other 
countries, the beds differ as notably as anything does. In 
Eastern nations the bed is often nothing but a carpet, and 
is carried about and spread in any convenient spot, and 
the tired native lies down in his clothes. We remember 
a child who used to be puzzled with those miracles of our 
Saviour, who, in restoring an impotent man, directing him 
to take up his bed and walk—his idea of a bed eunsistin 
in a four-post bedstead, with its palliasse mattress, an 
feathered bed, besides blankets, sheets, and pillows. 
But even in very cold countries, the beds are closely 
allied to the Eastern carpet. In taking a furnished house 
in Russia, on inquiring for the servants’ bed-rooms end 
beds, which did not appear in the inventory on our sur- 
veying the apartments, it comes out that the Russian ser- 
vants are in the habit of lying anywhere—in the passages, 
on the floors, on the mats at the room-door, or even on 
the carpets in the sitting-rooms—generally as near as 

ossible to the stoves in the winter season. e Emperor 

imself sleeps on a leathern sofa, in a sitting-room, lying 
down in a dressing-gown, but not removing his under- 
clothing. But in Russia the houses are kept so warm by 
the system of stoves through the walls that much bed 
covering is no more required in winter than during the 
heats of summer. In Germany the construction of the 
beds gives one the impression that the Germans do not 
know what it is to lie down. The bedstead is a short 
wooden case; there is a mattress extending from head to 
foot, but so formed that at the half way the upper end is 
made to slope at an angle of considerable elevation, and 
upon this are two enormous down pillows, which reach 
from the top of the bed to half-way down to the feet; 
consequently the occupant of the bed lies at an angle 
of at least 45 degrees, and is nearly in a sitting position 
all night. In some parts of Germany there are no 
blankets ; there is a sheet to lie on, and another over it, 
which is tacked to a quilt wadded with down; and this 
is the entire covering, with the exception of a sort of bec, 
a thick eider-down quilt, but not quilted, which is placed 
on the top, and which, unless the sleeper is very quiet 
in his sleep, is usually found on the floor in the morning. 
In hot weather there is no medium; either a sheet is the 
only covering, or one of those over-warm eider-downs. 


Scene in a London mourning store:— 


“Further on, if you please, ma’am, for the beavy be- 
reavement ; this is the light affliction department.’’ 


VALUE OF THE AnTIQUE.—In the museum at Abbotsford 
there is a small Roman patera, or goblet, in showing 
which Sir Walter Scott told the following story :— 


“I purchased this,” said he, “at a nobleman’s roup 
near by at the enormous sum of fifty-two guineas. I 
would have got it for twenty pence if an antiquary who 
knew its value had not been there and opposedme. How- 
ever, I was almost consoled for the bitter price it cost me 
by the amusement I derived from an old woman, who 
had evidently come from a distance to purchase some 
trifling culinary articles, and who had no taste for the 
antique. Every successive guinea which we bade for the 
patera this good lady’s mouth grew wider and wider with 
unsophisticated astonishment, until at last I heard her 
mutter to herself, in a tone which J shall never forget, 
* Five-and-twenty guineas! If the parritchpat gangs at 
that, what will the kail-pat gang for?’” 

“How is it, my dear, that you have never kindled a 
flame in the bosom of any man?” said an old lady to her 
pretty niece. To which tue young lady replied: ‘‘ The 
reason, dear aunt, is, as you well know, that 1am nota 
good match.”’ 

THe OstRicH AND THe GoLD Wartcu.—At St. Quentin, 
France, two ostriches were being exhibited lately, the 
showman always warning visitors to take care of their 
jewelry. One of the spectators, with a gold chain hang- 
ing from his pocket, did pot think it necessary to attend 
to the warning; but to his momen | one of the ostriches 
suddenly caught the chain, dragged it, with the watch to 
which it was attached, from the pocket, and swallowed 
both. The man ciamorously demanded from theshowman 
the value of the watch and chain; and the commissary 
of police decided that he should pay damages. 


Hreroe.iypas.—A new game for the family circle. Very 
amusing for an evening's entertainment. See advertise 
ment in this number. 
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PARIS ITEAS, 


A Paristan MATRIMONIAL OrFice.—A matrimonial office 
which has been established in Pais, has lately forwarded 
the accomparying circular to the men of business of a 
certain part of France; ‘I have the conviction, Monsieur, 
that in your parts, and in your relations you either know 
or might kuow some one placed ia a difficult position, 
and unable to contract a marriage to his taste or accord- 
ing to his pretensions. Therefore, I have the pleasure of 
appending a list of serious parties of whom I have the 
honor to be the intermediatory: lst, a French Prince, 
well-known in the world, of simple and irreproachable 
manners, agreeable physiognomy, 34 years of age, and 
possessed of from 800,000 to 1,000,000f. 2d, a magistrate, 
35 years old, with a fortune of 150,000f. 3d, several doc- 
tors, from 25 to 35, with from 30,000 to 60,000f. 4th, sev- 
eral merchants, from 25 to 45, with from 20,009 to 30,000f. 
5th, a fow independent gentlemen, from 40 to 50, with 
30,000 te 100,000f."" i cannot say how many fish this docu- 
ment entangled in the preliminary steps of the matrimo- 
nial mesh. The bachelor never gets beyoad a couple of 
interviews with a young lady hired for the purpose, and 
a@ payment of expenses, which amount at times to £50. 
The match is then broken off, and the dupe,is only too glad 
to hide his shame and keep it to himself. 


Tue Buinp May who begs on the Pont des Arts, Paris, 
was recently observed to have shifted his placard of ** Pity 
the poor blind,’’ etc., from his chest to his back, to have 
turned himself round, and to be intently gazing into the 
Water. On being addressed, the man turned, aad proved 
not to be blind at ali. He explained the matter by 
saying that he was the intimate friend of the pawvre 
aveugle, who had gone to the wedding of one of his rela- 
tives, and begged his friend to do duty for him during his 
absence. 


Tue eccentricities of the American residents here often 
farnish amusing themes for the guid nuncs. A French- 
man cannot understand the extravagant expenditures of 
money vnless it acquires some proportionably rare or de- 
sirable luxury; so the rich American who gave a fete at 
Cannes is a good deal talked of. This wealthy republican 
wishes to outshine all rivals in “ princely display’’—a 
term, by the way, that is much more popular in America 
than in Europe. He gave a ball, and, for the double pur- 
pose of showing to the ‘‘beggarly foreigners’’ that 
“ money was no object,’’ and of having his hospitality 
honored by a full attendance, he declared that he would 
give to the Hospital of Cannes ten frances for every guest 
present at his féte. The invites being assembled, every 
lady was presented with a gold pencil for inscribing her 
programme with the names of her partners for the eve- 
ning. The result of the affair was a donation of three 
thousand francs to the hospital, and a great deal of fun at 
the expense of the individual who indulged in prodigality 
without taste, and hospitality sans ceur. 


A Caytne Lawevrr.—The following drama has been oc- 
cupying the Tribunal de Paris. It appears that the Bar- 
oness de Bouclinval was given a little Mexican dog by 
her godmother, Queen Christiana. There were but two 
rivals in Paris of this precious quadruped ; one died, and 
the other belongs to the Empress, and if I mistake not is 
called Linda. The Baroness’s dog was the size of a man’s 
fist. His mistress carried him about wherever she went 
in a basket lined with satin, which hung on her arm. 
Madame de Bouclinval was walking in the park of Neu- 
illy, her marvellous dog following her, when a work- 
man, accompanied by a bulldog, passed her. He looked 
at the tiny Mexican immediately, and pointed it out to 
his bulldog, who understood his master, sprang at the 
little animal, and strangled it. A sergent de ville was 
looking on, and was so indignant that he insisted on 
Madame de Bouclinval following instantly to » commie- 
saire de police, where the man offered ten fra..es for the 
dead treasure. The Baroness tried to induce him to give 
the magistrate 100f. for the poor, 2s an expiation for his 
brutal conduct; and on his refusal commenced a law suit, 
during the course of which she proved that she had re- 
fused 4,000f. at Baden for her pet. M. Trubert pleaded 
her case, and succeeded in making his audience alter- 
nately weep and laugh; and the result has been that the 
jury sentenced the man to pay a fine of 900f., which the 
Baroness at once handed over to the poor box. The little 
dog was of a race that is almost impossible to acclimatize 
in northern latitudes, It was, therefore, a zoological 
curiosity. 


Cream upon milk is the only article that has not risen 
of late. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





GAMES. 
ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


A oop children’s game. Two of the players take each 
other’s hands and hold them up in the form of an arch, 
and the others, taking hold of each other’s coats and 
dresses, pass under the arch one after the other, while the 
archway players chant the following ditty :— 


“Oranges and Lemons, say the bells of St. Clement's. 
You owe me five farthings, say the bells of St. Martin's. 
When will you pay me? say the bells at the Old Bailey. 
When I grow rich, say the bells at Shoreditch. 

When wil! that be? say the bells at Stepney. 

I do not know, says the great bell at Bow. 

Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes a chopper to chop off the last, last, last 
man’s head.” 


And as the last man comes to the arch, it descends like a 
porteullis, and cuts him off from his companions. His 
captors then ask him if he prefers oranges or lemons, and 
according to hisweply he is sent into the right or the left 
corner of the room; the chant then recommences, and 
continues till all the last men’s heads have been duly cut 
off, and the players are divided into two parties on oppo- 
site sides, They then take hold of each other round the 
waist, and the foremost players grasp each other by the 
hands. The party that can drag the other across the room 
wins, 


CUPID’s COMING. 


A letter must be taken, and the termination “ing.” 
Say, for instance, that P is chosen. The first player says 
to the second, “Cupid’s coming.’’ ‘‘How is he com- 
ing?’ says the second. ‘ Playing,’’ rejoins the first. 
The second then says to the third, “Cupid’s coming,” 
“How?” “ Prancing,” and so the question and reply go 
round, through all the words beginniug with P and end- 
ing with ing—piping, pulling, pining, praising, preach- 
ing, etc. Those who cannot answer the question on the 
spur of the moment pay a forfeii. 


RED-CAP AND BLUE-CAP 


Is a good game, and used to be very popular in old times, 
among little boys. The penalty of a mistake was cob- 
bing with knotted handkerchiefs; but, of course, in polite 
society, this part of the ceremony is dispensed with—a 
forfeit, or something similar, being substituted. The 
players sit round in a circle, and represent tailors. Each 
has a name, and one is the master. One boy takes the 
name Blue-cap, another is Red-cap, a third Yellow-cap, a 
fourth Black-cap, and so on, through as :nany colors as 
there are players. The leader then pretends to examine 
the work, and says: ‘‘Here’s a false stitch; who made 
it, Blue-cap?”” Blue-cap immediately answers: “Who, 
eir?—I, sir?” “Yes, you, sir!’ ‘Not I, sir.” “Who 
then, sir?’’ “ Yellow-cap, sir.” Yellow-cap must at once 
take up the word, and the same dialogue is repeated. 
“Who, sir?—I, sir?” ete., another workman being named 
as the delinquent. Auy one who fails to answer tu his 
name pays a forfeit. If briskly kept up, the game isa 
thoroughly good ene. 


THE FAGOTS. 


This game consists in forming a double circle, the play- 
ers placing themselves two by two, so that each boy, by 
holding a girl in front cf him, makes what is called a 
fagot. It is mecessary that the players should be of ah 
even number. The circles being formed, two persons ate 
chosen, one to catch the other. When the person who is 
pursued does not wish to be overtaken (which would 
oblige him to take the place of the pursuer), and at the 
same time desires to rgst, he places himself in front of any 
one of the fagots he chooses, but within the circie, so that 
this fagot is then composed of three persons, which is 
contrary to rule. Then the third one, who is on the ont- 
side of the circle, must at once run, toavoid being caught. 
If he ts caught, he takes the place of the pursuer, who, in 
his turn, starts off, or, if he prefers it, enters into the 
circle, and places himself before one of the fagots, thus 
obliging a new player to run like the former one; this 
one himself can at once oblige another player to run, by 
placing himself, in his turn, before a fagot, and it is this 
which gives life to the game, provided the players havea 
fair share of spirit and agility. 
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Tue above building was designed fora gentleman in 
he western part of this State, and presents a very exten- 

sive terrace, with a pavilion level with the porch floor. 
It is drawn for stone, to be laid rubble, and pointed with 
dark mortar. The plan of the building is very commo- 
dious, all of the rooms, halls, etc., are large, the ceiling 
being thirteen feet high. The arrangement for the stairs 
is such that very easy ones can be built. 

The general character of the building is spreading and 
large. It would cost at this time $20,000, and make a 
durable mansion fully up to the advanced thought of the 
age. 


























My price for making drawings of all kinds of cottage 
and house drawings is one and a half per cent. upon their 
cost, as per estimate: this ir for all drawings needed to 
execute them. I have lowered the price this year to 
enable many to employ an architect who would not if 
they had to pay what has been usual, two and a half per 
cent. for the drawings, and build, without advice, un- 
gainly, old-fashioned details. The appearance of a house 
internally and externally eannot be admired honestly by 
persons of taste unless correctly proportioned and con- 








VILLAGE OR SUBURBAN KESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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sistently des.gned, and the work performed in the newest 
and most approved style. The genius of the country is 
all the while finding out short cuts to obtain results, and 
leaving the old stage-time ways behind. Light, beant'- 
ful, rich, and tasty is just as cheap as old and clumsy pro- 
portion. 

First Story.—1 front porch; 2 vestibule, 8 by 16 feet ; 
3 sitting-room, 16 by 33 feet; 4 parlor, 16 by 33 feet; 5 
dining-room, 14 by 24 feet; 6 hall, 10 by 40 feet ; 7 bed- 
room, 12 by 14 feet ; 8 bath-room, 10 by 12 feet ; 9 kitchen, 
14 by 18 feet; 10 seullery, 12 by 14 feet; 11 rear porch ; 
12 carriage house. ‘ 

Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Tue following question has been propounded to us:— 

Mr, Eprror: Did you ever see, at a railroad depot, 
when it was necessary to transfer a trunk from one place 
to another, said trunk carried? Was it not always 
dragged, and invariably any other surface but the bottom 
on the ground! 

In answer we say: Our experience is that they were 
always dragged bottom upwards. Any other persons are 
at liberty te give their experience. 

WE continue to receive stories in the old vein. Lovers 
quarrel; the hero goes to the war, gets wounded; the 
hercine hears he is in a hospital; she rushes to him, and 
no matter if he has two bullets through his heart and the 
same number through his brain, she nurses him into 
life; they are reconciled, and marry. Once for all, we 
accept no story with the hospital finale, 

“T smaLt be at home next Sunday night,” a young lady 
remarked, as she followed her beau to the door, who 
seemed to be somewhat wavering in his attachment. 

**So shall I,’’ was the reply. 


Tue “CaPrLLAry BAM,’ manufactured by J. H. Dim- 
ick of ¥Ypsilante, Michigan, is said to be a wonderful re- 
storer of the hair, aad useful in many other ways; one of 
its virtues, Mr. D. states, is to restore gray hair to its 
natural color. The proprietor publishes numerous cer 
tificates of its efficacy. 
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Wuart the Press says of Gopry. Taken at random from 
some thousands of similar notices: — , 


No lady ought to be without this book, the most popu- 
lar of ail magesines. We are proud to recommend it. It 
is unequalled on this continent or Europe.—Union, Hart- 
ford City. 

We only repeat what has been said a thousand times 
when we say that as a fashion magazine there is none to 
bé compared with Godey.— Register, South Bend. 

Incomparable periodical.—Christian Journal, Toronto. 

There is none to compare with it.— Yorkville Enquirer. 

It has long been our habit to read Godey. Its pages 
always abound with useful instruction and pleasing en- 
tertainment. As a chaste and delightful companion for 
the fireside it has no equal. Although many of our ladies 
receive the.** Book”’ regularly, it should be read by many 
more. It is emphatically a woman's book, and when 
once introduced into the family, and its great advantage 
properiy understood, its presence becomes quite as essen- 
tial as the housewife herself.— Mahonoy Cily Gazette. 

A beautifal book. How any lady can be without this 
excelleut magazine is a mystery tu us. The romance, the 
poetry, the engravings, the fun, the fashiou cuts are a 
marvel and a wonder. The hiuts on cooking, or ‘‘eco- 
nomical sweets,’’ and the thon-and and one other things 
necessary to home life are iuvaluable.—Plain Dealer, 
Oquawka. 

t is the best magazine published.—Standard, Ro- 
chester, Ind. 

It takes the lead over all fashion periodicals.—Soldier 
at Home, Columbus, 

During the past thirty-six years Godey ha striven for 
and well earned his reputation as editor of the best lady’s 
magazine in the country.— Advocate, Westminister. 

It stands at the head of ladies’ magazines in this country. 
— Democrat, Flint. 

The best ladies’ magazine published in this country.— 
Pioneer, Big Rapids. 

Godey is inimitable.—Sentinel, Oregon. 

‘* Godey”’ ranks all other publications of the kind. It 
is at once the most elegant, useful, and instructive of all 
the magazines which are intended for the ladies.—Jour- 
nal, Prescott, 

A Frenca author says: ‘‘ When I lost my wife every 
family in the town offered me another, but when f lost 
my horse nobody offered to make him good.”’ 





Postage on the Lady's Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey's Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “‘Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Miss J, 8. R.—Sent hair crimpers March 19th. 

Mrs. E. G. H.—Sent box by Adams’s express 19th. 

F. M.—Sent masques by Adams’s express 20th. 

Mrs. R. M. J.—Sent patterns by Merchants’ Union ex- 
press 20th. 

Mrs. A, A. 8.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Miss G. A. H.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Mrs. A. 8. K.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Mrs. J, B. F.—Sent infant’s dress 25th. 

Miss J. J, C.—Sent orné ball by United States express 
25th. 

A. V. DuB.—Sent hoop-skirts by Adams's express 25th. 
Mrs. Dr. H.—Sent Berlin woel 26th. 








I, E. G.—Sent belt 26th. ° 

A. R. B.—Sent lace veil 26th. 

Mrs. 0. P. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 29th. 

Mrs. I, M. B.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 29th, 

M., 8. P.—Sent hair eradicator 29th. 

Mrs. J. E. G.—Sent jet jewelry and India-rabber gloves 
by Adams’s express 29th. 

M. B.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

Mrs. E. J. H.—Sent leaves 30th. 

J. 8. M.—Sent silk dress and buttons by Adams’s ex- 
press April 1st. 

Miss J. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 2d. 

Miss EZ. R. B.—Sent Grecian curls by Adams's express 2d. 

Mrs. M. E, B.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. R. R. W.—Sent patterns 3d. 

H. L. H.—Sent patterns 3d. 

J. O. N.—Sent hair jewelry by Howard's express 5th. 

Mrs, M. W. B.—Sent patterns Sth. 

Mrs. D. G. W.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs, B. C. L, B.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs. C. H. W.—Sent lead comb Sth. 

J. V. B,—Sent lead comb Sth. 

Mrs. J. D. P.—Sent box by Adams’s express 6th. 

Mrs. J, G.—Sent box by United States express 6th, 

Mrs. D. F. P.—Sent hair jewelry by express 9th. 

M. M. B.—Sent curls 9th. 

Miss L. M. 8.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs, K. C. T.—Sent zephyr 9th. 

Mrs. 8. A. J.—Sent patterns 9th, 

Mrs. M. C. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

A. ¥.—Sent ring 9th. 

E, C. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 10th. 

Mrs. J. W.—Sent pattern 10th. 

J. H. M.—Sent needles and tatting shuttle 10th. 

Mrs. R. L. 8S.—Sent slipper pattern 10th, 

Mrs. A. V. DuB.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 12th. 

Miss V. H.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss N. F. C.—Sent patterns 12th. 

F. J. H.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

Miss L. 8.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

Miss E. A. F.—Sent switch of hair 12th, 

Miss M, C, J.—Sent articles 12th. 

Mrs. M. F. McC.—Sent ring 12th. 

J. E. G.—It would cost us $300. Why not work it ac- 
cording to the pattern you have suggested? The colors 
you have selected are very good. 

W. C. W.—We have poetry enough of our own. 

Mrs. M. C. T. R.—-We have the patterns stamped on 
the flannel. The patterns can be traced on tissue paper, 
which attach to the flannel, then pick through it witha 
pin, and rub over some light blue substance, 

Faithful Reader.—All Mrs. Alice B. Haven’s works can 
be had of D. Appleton & Co., her publishers, New York. 

Laura.—Answer to question 1. They cannot. 2. Address 
J. 8. Holloway, editor Musical Monthly. 3. Two cents 
under four ounces, four cents from four ounces to eight. 

Mrs. C. B. D. L.—Much obliged, bat pencilled patterns 
are of no use to us, 

Miss N. M., Texas.—As we never saw a celebration of 
that kind we are unable to give you the information. It 
has seldom been celebrated in the way you speak of, here. 

Bangor, Me.—We have received a package of patterns 
and some blue stuff. Who is the sender, and what are 
they sent for? 

Mrs. G. L. D.—Our opinion is that Griffith Gaunt is a 
vile book, Do not let it come into your house, 

Mary B. Oliver.—Wrote tou you at Maplewood, Mass. as 
you did not mention in your letter what State you re- 
sided in. 
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*« A Snow Story.’’—The author does not give any address 
to which we may write her. 

Miss G. F.—We had them in early youth; time effaced 
them. Washing with alum water Is said to be good, but 
we do not know it. 

T. Houma,—Thaak you for the receipts. 

Mrs. C, P.~-Theak you for the receipts. 

Brooklyn Girls and other inquirers.—We will ask Mrs, 
Daffodil. 

M, A. 8., Mount Joy, Pa.—Thank you for the receipts. 

M. J.—You had better take a $2 magazine ; that will be- 
about up to your mark. 

Nellie, of Sidway Rest.—We thank you for your kind 
letter. Very late, we know; but a prolonged absence 
has prevented our acknowledgment ere this. 

‘* An old Housekeeper” is thanked for the receipts. We 
ask all who have good, tried receipts to send them to us. 
One subscriber can thus benefit ancther. 

C. W. D.—Atlantie Monthly, or Harper's. 

A. 8., Philadelphia; Alice, New York.—We believe the 
quotation is to be found in Hood’s poems. So general 
report says. But we never found a quotation tnat has 
puzzled so many as to the authorship. For further in- 
formation, see July number. 











NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at & distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given, 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Gorey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchese; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE, 

Fig. 1.—Underskirt of bright green silk, edged with 
pearl-colored silk cut out in a pattern, and finished with 
a bias fold of green silk. If this band is studded with jet 
or crystal beads the effect is much more dressy. Over- 
skirt of pearl-colored silk cut in four gores, and piped 
down each gore with green silk. The edge of the skirt is 
cut in scallops, and bound with green silk. Rosettes of 
green silk are arranged on each breadth. The corsage is 
of pearl-colored silk, corded with green, and the sleeves 





are of green silk. Sash and belt of pearl silk bound with 
green. Fancy hat of straw, trimmed with a garland of 
roses and green velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for a watering-place. Dress of white 
erépe grenadine, made over pink silk. It is gored and 
trimmed with Cluny inserting down each breadth. The 
lower part of the skirt is drawn to give it a puffed ap- 
pearance between the gores. Puffed sleeves, trimmed 
with bands of Cluny inserting. A wide sash of pink silk 
is tied at the back with bows and very long ends, which 
are fringed and beaded. 

Fig. 3.—Underskirt of purple silk, very richly trimmed 
with plaitings and quillings of silk. Overskirt of fine 
white alpaca, looped at intervals by purple velvet orna- 
ments finished wNh tassels. White muslin body, and 
jacket of purple silk trimmed with a quilling of silk. 
White chip hat, encircled with large purple violets tied 
at the back with purple velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit. Underskirt of light pongee, 
bound deeply with brown silk. Overskirt and sack of 
wool pongee, bound with a bias piece of brown silk edged 
with black Cluny. The skirt is gored and trimmed on 
each gore with a band of brown silk cut out in turrets on 
one side and edged with black Cluny. The sack is of the 
same material as the dress, and trimmed to correspond. 
One pair of sleeves suffice for corsage and sack. Hat of 
pointed braid, trimmed with green leaves and loops of 
brown velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Child’s dress of blue cambrie braided with 
black. The corsage is made low, with short sleeves, and 
worn over a fancy white muslin waist, 

Fig. 6.—Evening-dress. Underskirt of crimson silk, 
ornamented with a broad band of thread lace inserting. 
Dress of white silk, gored @ l’ Impératrice, and trimmed 
down each breadth with black lace and scarlet velvet. 
The back seam of the dress is left open half way up the 
skirt, and the two ends, which should be finished with 
lace, are carelessly tied together. The hair is dressed 
with a plait of hair arranged as a Benoiton chain, and a 
fancy coiffure of scarlet flowers and leaves. 





DRESSES FOR WATERING-PLACES. 
(See engravings, page 496.) 

Fig. 1.—Underskirt of pearl-colored silk, trimmed with 
bands of cherry velvet. Overskirt of pearl-eolored grena- 
dine, trimmed with mixed black and white Cluny and 
bands of cherry velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with bands of 
green velvet and puffings of white satin edged with crystal 
trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Gored dress of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
of the skirt with bias bands of blue satin. The points on 
the upper part of the skirt are formed of bands of blue 
velvet edged with a narrow white fringe. 


NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR, 
(See engravings, page 498.) 


Most of these coiffures require the hair to be waved, 
which may be done by damping the hair and plaiting it 
over night, which will be found less injurious than crimp- 
ing it with hot irons. 

Fig. 1—The Claribel—is a very stylish ball coiffare. 
The hair is waved and arranged in-short careless curls on 
the front of the head. A tuft of curls is placed directly on 
the top, and the back hair is dressed with very heavy 
plaits. A gold comb studded with pearls and detached 
stars of pearl and gold constitute the head ornaments. 
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Fig. 2 is the same as Fig. 5, with the exception of the 
band of waved hair. In this cut the head is turned so as 
to give a good view of the chignon. 

Fig. 3—The Parepa—is rolled off the face over three 
separate rouleaux., At the back the hair is dressed in 
loese puffs. One band of hair is made smooth and bril- 
liaat, and a crimped lock is wound carelessly round it. 
The oaly ornaments are knots of ribbons and strings of 
pearl beads. 

Fig. 4—The Zeta—is a good coiffure for a bride. Poufs 
of short curls are arranged on the top of the head, and 
two very long curls fall on one side of the chignon, which 
is arranged in a heavy puff over a cravat bow. 

Fig. 5—The Hilda—is turned back 2 la Chinoise, and 
a large coque formed of heavy curls is placed on top of 
the head. A band of waved hair falls over the neck, and 
the chignon is dressed plainly, but high on the head. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR JUNE 


THE microscopic little affairs known as bonnets are this 
season particularly captivating. Though most of the 
shapes are intended for youthful faces, still, we are happy 
to say, old ladies have not been forgotten, and we see 
many really stylish and fashionable models made so as to 
conceal, in a great measure, the back hair. Many of the 
new shapes do not differ materially from those of last 
season, while others, again, are extremely peculiar. For 
instance, one shape has a turned-up piece on the front 
and back like a helmet, and should be avoided by most 
persons, as it is not generally becoming. One ef the most 
successful styles brought out by the Maison Tilman, of 
Ninth Street, New York, is the Natalie. It is very deeply 
pointed both at the back as well asin front, and is prettily 
made in white or blue crépe, surrounded with a fringe of 
pearls or erystals, or forget-me-nots, with pearly buds. 
Another much admired style consists of a crown of flowers, 
daisies, forget-me-nots, or the like, and a rim of fancy 
straw, chip, or Neapolitan, with pendants. 

Plaits of straw, cr’p, ribbon, or velvet, trim some of 
the most admired specimens. They either encircle the 
face on the outside and fasten under the chin over stream- 
ers of lace or tulle, or else they hang down the back, like 
the pigtails worn many years ago. Some of these plaits 
are tied at the ends with fancy ribbons, for instance, a 
long plait of straw would be fastened a‘ the end witha 
bow of scarlet or blue velvet. 

A very pretty style of trimming for an illusion, erpe, 
or straw, consists of a mass of very light fine flowers on 
the top of the head with a veil of crépe or tulle fastened 
in the centre, which looks equally well when drawn over 
the face or falling down the back. 

Flowers of all kinds have bloomed in miniature this 
spring and are charmingly adapted for wreaths, cordons, 
also for the edging of bonnets and veils, 

The clicking or jingling king still reigns, and danglers, 
pendant fringes of all kinds are the prevailing fashion. 
They are extensively used on the new bonnets, which are 
of themselves a scrap of lace, a puff of illusion, a wreath, 
or tuft of the daintiest flowers imaginable, the whole 
wrought together in the most artistic and charming 
style. 

Amber, the new element in the trimming line, has not 
obtained the predicted success, for the reason that it har- 
monizes with but few things, and, if attempted by ama- 
teur milliners or dress-makers, the effect is generally 
glaring and bad. Amber requires delicute handling, and 
should be reserved for Parisian fingers. Strings are de- 
cidedly narrower, and many ere tied under the chignon. 





In the way of novelties we find, at the above-mentioned 
establishment, broad collars, and girdles composed of 
very long graduated pendants on a network of beads at- 
tached toa velvet which is tied at the back with bows and 
long ends. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of 
these things by description; we will, therefore, publish 
four illustrations of them next month. 

Some of the newest headdresses are composed of trails 
of ribbon ornamented with one or more clusters of small 
flowers. 

A new girdle styled the Empress, is fastened together 
with chains and cameos, and is very effective over a silk 
or grenadine dress, 

Mme. Tilman is making up white gauze over white 
silk, and trimming with bias bands of white satin, red 
berries, and foliage. 

In the lingerié department we find lace and muslin 
jackets and bodies of various shapes and styles, trimmed 
with Cluny and ribbon. The Andalusian vest, which 
simulates a jacket, and the Cardinal cape with waist, are 
made of Venetian point. 

We give, according to promise, five different styles of 
dressing the hair high on the head. Fig. 2 of our fashion- 
plate is also a good style. The others are rather low, and 
suited to those who do not care to go to excesses. Long 
plaits falling from the sides of the chignon are becoming 
more popular, and are now worn on the street. 


The vertical style of coiffure gains in favor with young 
ladies, who are disfiguring themselves more and more 
every day by the humps and lumps on the top of their 
heads. We will give, for their benefit, a few ideas of the 
styles adopted by the Ishago ladies, as described by Du 
Chaillu, No doubt from these they may get very many 
valuable hints, and be everlastingly indebted to these 
African belles. 

Style number one is to train the hair into a tower-shaped 
mass elevated from eight to ten inches from the crown of 
the head; the hair from the forehead to the base of the 
tower, and also that of the back part of the ears being 
closely shaved off. In order to give shape to the tower, 
they make a framework generally out of old pieces of 
grass cloth, and fix the hair round it. All the chignons 
are worked upon a frame. 

Another mode is to wear the tower with two round 
balls of hair, one on each side above the ear. Why not 
adopt this style? it would certainly be a decided novelty, 
and though, at first, it might possibly be thought a little 
eccentric, in a short time it would be pronounced very 
distingué. 

The third fashion is similar to the first, but the tower, 
instead of being perpendicular to the crown, is inclined 
obliquely from the back of the head, and the front of the 
head is clean shaven almost to the middle. The neck is 
also shorn closely to the ears, he hair on these towers 
has a parting in the middle and on the sides, which is 
very neatly done. The whole structure must require 
years of careful training before it reaches the perfection 
attained by the leaders of Ishago fashion. We fear this 
style would not suit in this country, where novelty rules 
the day, and fashions six months old are considered anti- 
quated. 

We will leave our African friends, and repair to New 
York and take a peep at the novelties offered by Mme. 
Demorest. 

We find that sleeves are mostly wide and flowing, and 
trimmed on the inside with lace or ruchings of ribbon, 
while the inside is elegantly ornamented with fringes 
and passementeries, embroidered with small beads, For 
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demie toilette very small sleeves are the most desirable. 
The flowing ones being better adapted to fall dress. 

Though short skirts were worn by some persons last 
winter for baii dresses, the long-trained skirt is generally 
preferred, while the short is the adopted style for the 
street. For the latter we observe tiiat a double skirt is 
pot always employed, but is often simulated by the ar- 
rangement of trimming, the effect being admirable. 

A drab Pongee made in this way had the upper skirt 
described by deep scallops of blue. A blue ruching was 
placed above this, and the lower skirt was represented by 
broad bands of blue placed upright. The corsage was 
high, and trimmed to match the lower skiri. The sleeves 
were very long and flowing, the undersleeves were quite 
tight, and of blue silk. 

Another was of steel-colored summer poplin deeply 
dented with narrow black velvet, with the simulated un- 
derskirt barred with lines of dark blue, cherry, and black 
velvet. This style is novel and pretty. 

A new spring peplum sack was of pearl-colored cloth 
with large sleeves cat straight at the bottom and falling 
as low as the ends of the peplum. It was trimmed with 
folds of satin passementerie and pearl buttons 

Ths Bremer walking-dress is composed of a violet silk 
underskirt decorated with a narrow scalloping of black, 
headed with five rows of straw gimp. The overdress is 
a darker shade of violet similarly trimmed. The edge of 
the skirt forms two large curves front and back, sepa- 
rated at the sides by wide sashes. A belt and rosette 
finish the waist. 

For rich fabrics, the Alturi sleeve is much used. It is 
very wide and cut away above the elbow in front to dis- 
play the arm or a puffing of tulle. z 

The Favorita is another good style. This is only mode- 
rately large, and is finished with ruches at the top and 
bottom, and distinguished by loops and ends of watered 
ribbon fastened upon the sides with carved buckles. 

Next month we will select a few of the choice patterns 
from this establishment, and ettempt to give an idea of 
them by description. 


Maltese lace, which is somewhat on the Cluny order, 
but finer in appearance, is now much used for trimmings. 
The newest colors for dress goods are the Waters of the 
Nile, a dull, dead mixtare of gray and green, arsenic 
green, a very bright, beautiful shade, but very trying to 
most persons, Sulphur, a yellow as bright as canary, is 
another fashionable shade, but only suited for evening 
‘wear. 

A soft shade of gray taffetas is etrewn with sprays of 
tinted sea-weed. Winseys, speckled with threads looking 
like silver or gold, are being made up for promenade 
suits. Piquée are figured the same as the Percales of last 
year; the grounds are mostly heavy cords, and the goods 
are very beautiful. Silks are mostly striped. The new- 
est grenadines are of white grounds striped with one 
color. Yellow is gaining favor. We see black grena- 
dines with diamonds or egg-shaped figures, one yellow 
and one red, or yellow, with biue, purple, or green. 

Amber jewelry and silver filigree are much worn this 
spring. Large amber beads cut into innumerable little 
polished surfaces are threaded upon golden strands for 
necklaces. A single string of the genuine will cost from 
$30 to $40. There are good imitations which may be had 
for six or eight, and as few persons are willing to ex- 
pend much upon a fleeting fashion, not really pretty, 
most of the amber necklaces worn are imfations. 

Parasols have increased in size, though for spring and 
carriage use, sua shades are fashionable. The sticks are 





very heavy and club-like in appearance, being carved out 
of choice woods. Many are ornamented with cameos 
graveu with antique designs and set in gold. Ali the new 
parasol and sun-shades are very heavily beaded, or else 
trimmed with Maltese lace. 

The new wraps are either of te circular or sack shape; 
the former is generally reserved for old ladies. The sacks 
are all loose, the novelty consisting in the faucifal cutiing 
of the lower edge. They are of heavy black silk covered 
with a mass of jet, and cost from $50 to $100, The same 
articles could be made at home for half the money. Take 
as models the sacks given on pages 220 and 221 March 
number, and you will have the best styles displayed at 
the recent large clouk openings. 

Nothing can be more charming than the gracefa! and 
jaunty little hats just ‘ntroduced. The styles are innu- 
merable, and the trimmings more graceful than ever. 
There is nothing decidedly peculiar in the shapes this 
season; Fashion has allowed Good Taste to rule for a 
time, and all the models we have seen thus far are pretty 
aud becoming. Nothing flashy or loud has been accepted. 
As trimmings, ws see straw braids and long cordons of 
straw wrought with jet, amber, or crystal beads, and every 
variety of fringe, some of straw tipped with beads of va- 
rious styles, others formed of straw and large balls of a 
straw-colored composition. Among the novelties are 
birds formed of bright velvet, with the wings, tail, and 
head tipped with a frosting of straw. 

On some of the most dressy models, trails of roses and 
leaves clamber over and round the crowns, clouds of tulle 
sparkling with tiny drops of crystal float from the back, 
or else a cluster of violet may be seen peeping out from a 
bed of tulle on one side. Wheat ears, of natural and un- 
uatural tints, twine round the crowns, while others are 
encircled with wreaths of tiny field daisies. The variety is 
endless, and the styles more sensible and less sensational 
than usual. The shapes are exceedingly becoming when 
well worn ; but become perfect absurdities when arranged 
with one end resting on the nose, and the other standing 
in an almost perpeuc ‘cular linetwo or three inches above 
the top of the chignon. On page 408, May number, we 
give a variety of beautiful hats, suited to all ages and 
styles. The first shape given on the page is exceedingly 
attractive when of brown straw trimmed with a plait of 
Bismarck colored velvet, and a tuft of metallic grasses, 
with amber drops. Fig. 14 is very effective when of gray 
straw trimmed with scarlet velvet and jet beads. Fig. 4 
is charming of chip straw bound and trimmed with blue 
velvet with crystal or pearl ornaments, and edged with 
a fringe to match, It isa good style, and bids faiz to be 
very popular. 

We hear of a new apron intended for evening wear. It 
is a charming novelty, and very effective over a tulle or 
tarlatane ball-dress. In front it is perfectly plain, no 
plaits at all, and from the centre, which measures about 
half @ yard, it elopes, peplum like, into two deep and 
eharp points. The apron may be embroidered with jet, 
crystal, or pearls, or trimmed with Cluny or puffings of 
tulle or erépe. At each side of the apron are two long, 
sash-like ends elaborately trimmed ; these are each laid 
in three plaits, descend to the centre of the apron, and are 
then carried to the back of the skirt, where they are tied. 
The apron should be of fancy-colored silk, and a pretty 
trimming may be made of flowers, either arranged in 
pulings of tulle, or forming a garland round the edge. 

White muslin cravats, for ladies, are gomirg into fash- 
ion again, and are worn in the morning, in place of col- 
lars, being embroidered aad trimmed with lace. 

Pasuloy. 
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WONDERFUL and BEAUTIFUL 


ARSE 
e — Sin? ° 
Helfensiein’s Hieroglyphs!! 
Excelling by far all GAMES or PUZZLES ever issued, 
and containing over two dozen 
COMPLETE AND ATTRACTIVE ENGRAVINGS, 


on beautiful printed enamelled cards, desigued and en- 
gre by the best artists in the country. Every card 
a Complete picture in itself of 


Landscapes, Figures, Animals, 
Festive Scenes, Amusing Incidents, etc. eto. 


Inclosed in chaste and elegant boxes, with an accom- 
panying Key and Instructions. To introduce them into 
EVERY HOME, they have been placed at the low price 
of $1 per box. 

For syle at all Book, News, and Variety Stores. Mailed 
free, on receipt of price. 

~S. HELFENSTEIN, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





PETER COOPER'S 
GELATIN BE, 


WILL MAKB 


DELICIOUS JELLIES with great ease. Also, 
ELANO MANGE, CHARLOTTE ROUSSE, Ete, 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. 
Depot, No. 17 Burning-Slip, New York. 


“rn4HE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
Edited by T. 8. ARTHUR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1 25a year. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
** Its exquisite beauty surpasses our anticipations.” 
Lapy’s Boor. 


THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 


” 4 COLLECTION OF 
Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Redowas, 
Galops, Mazourkas, Quadrilles, 
Four-Hand Pieces, Dances, Etc. 
A Brilliant Set of Pianoforte Gems, 
Suited to every Grade of Capacity, and indispensable to 
every Pianist who would become familiar with 
The Popular Music of the Day. 
This new volume, being the third of the * HOM® 
CIRCLE,” will be welcomed by all who desire to 
have the BEST PIECES in a convenientform. A very. 
large number of the Gems contained in this new compi- 
lation are not to be found in any other, though much 
admired and in constant demand, a fact that will render 
it the leading book of its kind. Price, plain, $2 50; 
aloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. 
Sold by all Music Dealers, and mailed, post-paid. 
QLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toilet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especialiy designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery. Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 
Great attention is paid to the AcricuLruRAL DEPART- 
munT. Price, $2 50 in advance; $3 00 if not paid in 


advance, Address 
P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VOL, Lxxiv.—37 

















A Househoid Necessity! ! 


‘Only Twonty Dollars. 


The Star Shuttle Sewing Machine. 
An entirely new invention— 
Unlike any other Sewing Machine in the World! 
PATENTED 1867. 

It uses two threads, and makes a 

Stitch alike on both sides, that will not rip or unravel. 
It combines simplicity, durability, and beauty, It is as 
large as other first-class machines. A child can learn to 
work it. It will do every variety of famiiy sewing and 
tailoring. It will sew from the finest gauze to leathes 
In order to introduce the 

Star Shuttle Sewing Machine 


into every household in the land, we pre se to farnish 
them complete, with one shuttle, six bobbins, a full set 
of needles, oil-can, screw-driver, directions, ete., at the 

Unpreeedented price of only Twenty Dollars. 
On receipt of which, we will box (free of expense) and 
ship to any address. 

. G@ WILSON & 00., Manufacturers, 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 19 Public Square, 
‘* CLEVELAND, O 


N. B.—Each Machine warranted for five years. Per- 
sons who order machines and find that they are other- 
wise than represented, can return them and get their 
money back. ae Agents Wanted. “Gs 


Do you want one of the Best? 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 
Grover & Baker, or Wheeler & Wilson 
$55 SEWING MACHINE, 


For EIGHTEEN new subscribers to the New York Q- 
server. More than 


SIX HUNDRED! 


have already been sent. Send for sample copies and 


circulars. SIDNEY E, MORSE, JR. & 00., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Machine Stuck 
NEEDLES, 














GEO. P. PARMER, 








OPEN PAPER, 
(Showing how the Needles are arranged.) 


Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade prices 
with these Needles by the sole Agents, E. C. PRATT & 
BROTHER, 28 Bank St., Philadelphia, and 119 Cham- 
bers St., New York. This firm does not supply at retail, 








One copy, one year - - - - - - $3 00 
Two copies, one year os se fe: wee 
Three copies, one year - + + + = 750 
Four copies, one year “Sal Va Ss , 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person. getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 


Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 






Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting up the club, making nine 
copies - - - - - - - - 

Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting up the club, making 
twelve copies - - - - - - - 27 0 


21 00 


ga CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to 


pay the American postage. 
Aa All additions to ciubs at club rates. 


4p Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

&@~ Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 
4a We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

Ar The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

RS The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter hote many copies are ordered. 

4@e- We can always supply back aumbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. . 
4 Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 


4 We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrics ODER or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey. 
is preferable to bauk notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender, 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter 
known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certain'y there is of your money coming to hand. Be 


oareful aad pay the postage on your letter. 


Address 


L, A. GODEY, 


N. E. Gor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUNE, 1867. 





Hizmbellishments, Eitc. 


THR FARM YARD. A fine steel engraving. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures 

CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. Printed in blue. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE THERE IS NO PLACE 
LIKE HOME. A handsome wood-cut. 

BRAIDING DESIGN. 

NEW S°YLE OF DRESS. 

FIGURES FOR CROCHET, TAPESTRY, ETC. 

ALPHABET FOR CROCHET, TAPESTRY, ETC. 

MORNING. DRESS. 

DRESSES FOR A WATERING-PLACE. Three engravy- 


ings. 

THE MELANIE BONNET. 

THE TESTA BONNET 

NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. Five en- 
gravings. 


Contributors 


** Beit ever so Humble, there is no place like Home,”’ 
(1Wustrated), ‘ 
Musie—Wild Bird Schottisehe, by B. L. Curtiss, 492 
Braiding Design {(JUustrated), 494 
New Sty!e of Dress (Illustrated), 494 
Figures for Crochet, Tapestry, etc. (Illustrated), 495 
Alphabet for Crochet, Tapestry, etc. (Illustrated), 495 
Morning-Dress (Illus: ated), 495 
Dresses for a Watering-Place (Illustrated), 


496, 568 
The Melanie Bonnet (/llustrated), 497 


The Testa Bonnet (Illustrated), 407 
New Styles for Dressing the Hair (Illustrated), 498, 569 
Apron with Cluny Guipure (Jllustrated), 499 
Fancy Border (Jlustrated), 499 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 600, 551, 552 
Design for Braiding and Beads (/llustrated), 500 
“For Better, for Worse,” by Marion Harland, 501 
Sammer Fancies, by D. L. P., 508 
The Birthday Present, by Caroline Orne, 509 
The Use of Colcrs of Dreas, by S. M., 613 
Adieu, by John D. Kavanagh, 614 
Sense versus Sentiment, by Emma J. Buckley, 515 
Advice to Readers, 621 
My Experience, by S. Annte Frost, 522 
The Gardener, translated from the German of Shen- 
kendorf, by E. K. G., 526 
Aunt Rachel, by Clara Augusta, 527 
Lessons of Wisdom, 631 
Little Children, 631 
Unheeded Voices, by James Ristine, 631 
Ned Bryant's Ward, by Mrs. H. G. Row:, 5°2 


So Tired, by Mrs. Fannie 
572 


? 540 








APRON WITH CLUNY GUIPURE. 

FANCY BORDER. To be worked in zephyr. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS Four engravings. 

DESIGN FOR BRAIDING AND BEADS. For a black 
silk sack. 

NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. Bonnets, Dress, Petticoat, 
and Headdress. Ten engravings. 

BEAD BELL-PULL. 

TISSUE-PAPER HYACINTHS. 7 

CROCHET NET FOR A NIGHT-CAP. 

CROCHET BORDER. 

COTTON-BOX. 

PATTERN FOR A NAPKIN RING. 

PATTERNS FOR MAKING KITCHEN HAND-CLOTHS. 
Three engravings. 

VILLAGE OR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Two engrav- 
ings. 


and Contents. 


> 
Too Late, by Mary W. Janvrin, 541 
A Sweet Temper, 545 
Novelties for June (Illustrated), 546 
Case for Threaded Needles (Illustrated), 548 
Bead Bell-Puli (Illustrated), 549 
Tissue-Paper Hyacinths (Jllustrated), 649 
Crochet Net for a Night-cap (Zllustrated), 550 
Crochet Border (Illustrated), 550 | 
Cotton-Box (Illustrated), 651. 
Pattern for a Napkin Ring (Illustrated), 51 
Patterns for Marking Kitchen Hand-cloths (Zil’d), 552 
Receipts, 553 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Dress and its Influences, 556 
Boys and Girls, 557 
Sisterhood Societies, 657 
To Vasari, 557 
Motherhood, 558 
Notes and Notices, 558 
Selected Aphorisms, 558 
What is Beauty? 558 
A Lady Librarian, 558 
Who are the Criminals? 558 
Hints about Health, 558 
Causes of roy bs 558 
Culture of the Lungs, 558 
Health of the Hair, 659 
Literary Notices, 559 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 561 
Juvenile Department, 565 
Village or Suburban Residence (Illustrated), 566 
Fashions, 568 














The Great American Tea Company. 
Established, 1861. 








THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


HE proprietors of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 

became fully couvieced, several years ago, that the con- 
sumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too 
large profits on these articles of everyday consumption, and 
therefore organized, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM- 
PANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these enormous 
drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them with these 
necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 


3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Parchaser sells it to the Speculator in iavoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sel!s it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 


7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent, 


Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GBT. 


When you have added to these erent profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperayges, and waste, and 
add the original-cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than otber dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents ia China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sules, will 
amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
conatry, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city, 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the 
club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each 
party’s goods in separate packages, and mark the name 
upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in 
their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 


The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de- 
sired, ~end the goods by Express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are «mall, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


47 lbs. 





The Company have selected the following -kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Ca go Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 


Ail goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 
er ib. 

4 MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

er Ib. 

: IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 

$1 10, best $1 25 per !b. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


CLUB CRDER. 


Norta Daxvi.ie, Caueponta Co, Vi., Jin. 9, 1867. 

To Taz Geeat AMERICAN Tea Compaxy.—Gents; The Tea 
you sent on the 14th of December arrived in good condition. 
It.gives better satisfaction than the Tea they are paying 
two dollars a pound for. I send you the present order of 
$43 15, to be paid on delivery. Send the Tea to St. Johns- 
bury by Express, and a bill of it te North Danville for col- 
lection. Yours truly, 

MRS. J. H. SANBORN, Agent. 














4 Ib Imperial Green ---H. A. Kelsey-----+-at $1 25--$5 00 
2do ¥. Hyson, Gireen--Charles Varney- --at %-- 100 
5 do Fh Br’kfast Coff-e Charles Varney: - at 30-- 1 50 
2do Y. Hyson, Green--F. W. Green----- at 50-- 100 
1 do Y. Hyson, Green--D. P. Chase------ at 50-- 50 
ldo Y. Hyson, Green. J. W. Bickford -- at 50-- 650 
1 do Imperial. --------- J. W. Bickford -+ at 50-- 50 
ldo Y. Hyson, Greea -M. A Stevens----- at 50-- 50 
ldo Y. Hyson, Best ---A. A. Finley----- at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do Imperial Green ---J. A. Webster----at 1 25-- 2 50 
ldo Y. Hyson--------- P. C. Sanborn --- at 50-- 650 
2do Fh Br’kfast Coffee A. W. Hawkins-- at 30+ 60 
1 do Imperial Green --.J W. Bickford -+-at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do Imperial Green «+-M. Stevens-+++++s at 50+» = 40 
1 do Imperial Green ---S. W. Sprague-++-at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do Imperial Geen ---G. E. Sias ----- + -at 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do Imperial Green .--8. N Hubbell--++-at 1 25-- 12% 
2do Y. Hyson.----- ++ H Weeks ---++++- 1 25.- 2 50 
2do Y. Hyson -.--+---- M. Bray---- . 1 25-- 2 50 
2 do Imperial Green --.-M. Bray------ .- 1 25-- 250 
2 do Imperial Green --- John Williams-- at 1 25-- 2 50 
2do Y. Hyson ----+---- John Williams-- sé 1 25-- 2 50 
ldo Y. Hyson ---+++++> J. P. Hill---++++- at 125--123% 
1 do Imperial Green --.." P. Hill---+++++ at 1 25+ 1 2 
1 do Fh Br’kfaxt Coffee Mrs. J H Sanbornat 30-- 30 
© do Imperial Green -- Mrs. J. H. Sanbornat 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do Imperial Green -- F. Blancha:d----- at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do Y. Hyson, Green- F Blanchard ----- at 1 25-- 1 2 
1 do Imperial. ---------G. H. Bickford----at 1 25-- 1B 
1 do Gunpowder, Best G. H. Bieckford----at 1 50-- 1 50 

$13 15 


P. S.—All towns, villages, or mannfactories, where a 
large number of men are engaged, by cL BBING together, 
they can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees sbout 
one-third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 





5,643 NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 


























Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 








THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 





preci pee 
£02 fe Gael 


yards and fruit-trees. 





IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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“ A land of wheat and of barley, of vine- 


The illinois Central Railroad Company 


“Ye pDIid JDO F7DYS NOY} WiassyR PUD) VY >», 


offer for sale the romainder of their lands, all lying adjacent to their railway, which extends from Danleith down through the 


centre of the State to Cairo, with a branch from Chicago to Centralia, 


These lands aro located along the whole 706 


miles, and in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the track. 
The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands arc located, is shown by 


| the following census returns; 


In 1850 their population was 351,887; in 1860, 843,014, and in 1865, 1,197,087, About ten 


years since the first sales of these lands were made, and sinee that time 1,555,000 acres bave been rold to more than 25,000 


| actual settlers, 
are equal in every reapect to those already disposed of. 


The sales during the past season have been 
Considerable quantities He on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 


eater than at any former period, and the lands now offered 


miles south of Chicago, in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black loam, aad 
producing such abundant crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Llinols is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 


products annually exported exceed those of any other Stato, 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Tlinols, for the past season, to have been, in 
| corn, 177,005,852 bushels; wheat, 25,266,745 bushels; ontea, 
| penny bushels; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels; hay, 2,600,- 
O7U tons, 


Stock Raising. 


It is conceded that the best beef in America fs that fat- 
tened on the prairies of Illinois, The cattle trade ia im- 
mense, Large fortunes have been made in this branch of 
industry, and th» fleld is etill open with the best prospects 
of like resulta, Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
densely settied portions of older States, are selling their 
more valuable farme and emigrating to these lands, of richer 


soll and cheaper price, where the range for feeding is exten- | 


| alive, hay can be had for the gathering, and artesian water 
obtained at little expense. (Sheep thrive well in all parts 
of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- 
quire fodder buta short time during the year. The ho 
| trade is well known to be vory extensive, and horses anc 
or are raised for the Southern markets with great 
| profit.) 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, grapes, and buries are nattyes of the soll, 
and the cultivated varieties grow with uncommon thrift. 
| Peaches, in Southern Iinois, yield abundantly, This bust- 
ness has assumed so much importance that the Company 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to accommodate the 
trade. The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the scason, and the 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 
| Northwest are supplied from this region. 
|  Tobaceo, cotton, sweet potatoes, and castor-heans, are be- 

coming extensive and profitable productions, 





Coal and Lumber. 

Coal, of an excellent quality, underlies three-fifths of the 
State, and js m'ned at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points alony the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
of traneportation, 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
market is the cheapest and best stecked in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Tlinols, and those that border 
all the streams in the State, considerable oak and common 
lumber is supplied, 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company's lands are adapted to the varied prodne- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
yleld with less labor and in mach greater abundance all the 
crops common to New England and the Middle States. 
Machinery for planting, cultivating and pervading, does the 
work of many hands. Grain ts shipped in bulk from all 
stations, thas saving the expense an 


the trouble of bag- 
ging. arkets for products are near and always open, and 
e transit to aa is quick, cheap, and direct, The cli- 


mate is genial and healthy, and charches and schools (the 
latter supported by a public fund) abound along the whole 
line. Te the Eastern wei-to-do farmer the chance is here 
offered to better himself, and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of theirown. The 
State has a population of over two millions, and has soil and 
resources for the profitable inhabitance of cightecn millions 


more, 
How to Reach Those Land. 

The farms offered for sale may be reached fiom the East 
and West by any of the railways crossing the Hilnols Cen- 
tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Pan olono, Decatur, 
Giiman, El Paso, Mendota, er Dixon, All station agents are 
pores with plats showing the lands for eale in their vicin- 

ty. The main offiee of the Department is at Chicago, and 
from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free tleket 
over the Illinois @entral Railroad to his farm, 


PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. : 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $12 per acre, in lots of 40 acres and upwards, to enlt purchasers (with some 


tracts at higher figures). 


They are sold on eredit or for cash, and rated according to quality and nearness to stations, A 


deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 
EXAMPLE, 
Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit ; the prineipal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 
nterest, Principal. 
$14 40 $80 00 
9 00 80 00 


Cash payment, 
Payment in one year, 


The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Ful 
lication, 


exact location of the lands, will be furnished on 


rm “} /. 
Payment in two years, 80 ) 
Payment in three years, 8 00 


in person 


l information on all points, together with maps, showing tho 
De or letter, | to . 























